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E bes BASIC FACT of today is the tremendous pace of That is the tragic paradox of this atomic and sput- ae 
change in human life. In my own life I have seen nik age. The fact that nuclear tests continue even though i 
amazing changes, and I am sure that in the course of the it is well recognized that they are very harmful in the psi 
life of the next generation these changes will be even present and in the future, the fact that all kinds of Re 
greater, if humanity is not overwhelmed and annihilated weapons of mass destruction are being produced and disc} 
by an atomic war. piled up even though it is universally recognized that eivin 
Nothing is so remarkable as the progressive conquest their use may well exterminate the human race, brings Relig 
of understanding of the physical world by the mind of out this paradox with startling clarity. Science is ad- vi 
man today. While there has been this conquest of external vancing far beyond the comprehension of a very great}, 
conditions, there is at the same time the strange spectacle part of the human race and posing problems which do . 
of a lack of moral fiber and of self-control in man as a most of us are incapable of understanding, much less} |), 
whole. Conquering the physical world, he fails to con- of solving. Hence the inner conflict and tumult of our},..) 
quer himself. times. On the one side, there is this great and over}. 
vast 
ds 
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powering progress in science and technology and their 
(rine consequences, and, on the other, a certain 
mental exhaustion of civilization itself. 

Religion comes into conflict with rationalism. The 
disciplines of religion and social usage fade away without 
giving place to other disciplines, moral or spiritual. 
‘Religion, as practiced, either deals with matters rather 
unrelated to our normal lives and thus adopts an ivory- 
tower attitude, or is allied to certain social usages which 
do not fit in with the present age. Rationalism, on the 
other hand, with all its virtues, somehow appears to 
deal with the surface of things, without uncovering the 
inner core. Science itself has arrived at the stage when 
vast new possibilities and mysteries loom ahead. Matter 
and energy and spirit seem to overlap. 

The old civilizations, with the many virtues that they 

ossess, have obviously proved inadequate. The new 

estern civilization, with all its triumphs and achieve- 

ents as well as its atomic bombs, also appears inadequate 
Jand therefore the feeling grows that there is something 
wrong with our civilization. 





oe comes in the wake of this disillusionment 
and offers some kind of faith and some kind of disci- 
pline. To some extent it fills the vacuum. It succeeds in 
some measure in giving a content to man’s life. But, in 
spite of its apparent success, it fails—partly because of its 
rigidity but even more so because it ignores certain 
essential needs of human nature. There is much talk 
in Communism of the contradictions of capitalist society 
and there is truth in that analysis. But we see the 
growing contradictions within the rigid framework of 
Communism itself. Its supervision of individual freedom 
brings about powerful reactions. Its contempt for what 
might be called the moral and spiritual side of life not 
oly ignores something that is basic in man but also 
ieprives human behavior of standards and values. Its 
fortunate association with violence encourages a cer- 
in evil tendency in human beings. 

I have the greatest admiration for many of the achieve- 
nents of the Soviet Union. Among these great achieve- 
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By Jawaharlal Nehru 


SOCIALISM AND CAPITALISM 





JAWAHARLAL NEHRU, India’s Prime Minister since inde- 
pendence, first set forth these views in a confidential 
memorandum for a group of Congress party friends. On 
their request, the memo was then published in New Delhi’s 
Economic Review, from which this text is abridged. 





ents is the value attached to the child and the common 


man. Their systems of education and health are proba- 
bly the best in the world. But it is said—and rightly—-. 
that there is suppression of individual freedom there. 
And yet the spread of education in all its forms is 
itself a tremendous liberating force which ultimately) 
will not tolerate that suppression of freedom. This, 
again, is another contradiction. Unfortunately. Commu- 
nism became too closely associated with the necessity 





for violence and thus the idea which it placed before 
the world became a tainted one. We see here the powerful 
influence of wrong means and methods. 

Communism charges the capitalist structure of society 
with being based on violence and class conflict. I think 
this is essentially correct, though that capitalist struc- 
ture itself has undergone and is continually undergoing 
a change because of democratic and other struggles 
against inequality. The question is how to get rid of this 
and have a classless society with equal opportunities for 
all. 

Can this be achieved through methods of violence, or 
is it possible to bring about those changes through peace- 
ful methods? Communism has definitely allied itself 
to the approach of violence. Even if it does not indulge 
normally in physical violence, its language is that of 
violence, its thought is violent and it does not seek to 
change by persuasion or peaceful democratic pressures 
but by coercion and, indeed, by destruction and extermi- 
nation. Fascism has all these evil aspects of violence and 
extermination in their grossest forms and at the same 
time has no acceptable idea. 

This is completely opposed to the peaceful approach 
which Gandhi taught us. Communists as well as anti- 
Communists both seem to imagine that a principle can 
only be stoutly defended by the language of violence and 
by condemning those who do not accept it. For both of 
them there are no shades, there is only black and white. 
That is the old approach of the bigoted aspects of some 
religions. It is not the approach of tolerance, of feeling 
that perhaps others might also have some share of the 
truth. Speaking of myself, I find this approach wholly 
unscientific, unreasonable and uncivilized, whether it 
is applied in the realm of religion or economic theory 
or anything else. 

But whatever we may think about it, we have arrived 
at a stage in the world when an attempt of forcible 
imposition of ideas on any large section of people is 
bound ultimately to fail. In present circumstances, this 
will lead to war and tremendous destruction. There will 
be no victory, only defeat for everyone. We have seen 
in the last year or two that it is not easy for even 
great powers to reintroduce colonial control over terri- 
tories which have recently become independent. This was 
exemplified by the Suez incident in 1956. Also, what 
happened in Hungary demonstrated that the desire for 
national freedom is stronger even that any ideology and 
cannot ultimately be suppressed. What happened in 
Hungary was not essentially a conflict between Commu- 
nism and anti-Communism. It represented nationalism 
striving for freedom from foreign control. 

Thus, violence cannot possibly lead today to a solu- 
tion of any major problem, because violence has become 
much too terrible and destructive. 

If the society we aim at cannot be brought about by 
big-scale violence, will small-size violence help? Surely 





not. Partly because that itself may lead to big-scale 
violence and partly because it produces an atmosphere 
of conflict and of disruption. It is absurd to imagine 
that out of the conflict the socially progressive forces { 
are bound to win. In Germany, both the Communist 
party and the Social Democratic party were swept 
away by Hitler. This may well happen in other countries, 
too. In India, any appeal to violence is particularly , 
dangerous, because of its inherent disruptive character. 
We have too many fissiparous tendencies for us to 
take risks. But all these are relatively minor considera- 
tions. The basic thing, I believe, is that wrong means 
will not lead to right results and that this is no longer 
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merely an ethical doctrine but a practical proposition, | 


: IS OFTEN SAID that there is a sense of freane 


and depression in India, and that the old buoyancy of 
spirit is not to be found at a time when enthusiasm 
and hard work are most needed. This is not merely in 
evidence in our country. It is, in a sense, a world phe. 
nomenon. In our efforts to insure material prosperity, 
we have not paid any attention to the spiritual element 
in human nature. We talk of a welfare state and of democ- 
racy and socialism. They are good concepts, but they 
hardly convey a clear and unambiguous meaning. Democ- 
racy and socialism are means to an end, not the end 
itself. We talk of the good of society. Is this something 
apart from and transcending the good of the individuals 
composing it? If the individual is ignored and sacrificed 
for what is considered the good of society, is that the 
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The individual should not be so sacrified. Indeed, realli ther; 
social progress will come only when an opportunity is} ment 
given to the individual to develop, provided “the indi-{the , 


vidual” is not a selected group but comprises the whole 
community. The touchstone should be how far any 
political or social theory enables the individual to ris 
above his petty self and think in terms of the good 
of all. 

In a sense, every country, whether it is capitalis, 
socialist or Communist, accepts the ideal of a welfare 
state. Capitalism, in a few countries at least, has achieved 
this common welfare to a very large extent, though it 
is far from having solved its own problems and there 
is a basic lack of something vital. Democracy, allied 
capitalism, has undoubtedly toned down many of its 
evils and, in fact, is different now from what it was 4 
generation or two ago. In industrially advanced cout 
tries, there has been a continuous and steady upward 
trend of economic development. Even the terrible losses 
of the world wars have not prevented this trend, insofar 
as these highly developed countries are concerned. Fur 
ther, this economic development has spread—though in 
varying degrees—to all classes. 

This does not apply to countries which are not indus 
trially developed. Indeed, in those countries the struggle 
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for development is very difficult and sometimes, in spite 
y of the efforts made, economic inequalities not only remain 
but tend to become worse. Normally speaking, it may 
be said that the forces of a capitalist society, if left 
unchecked, tend to make the rich richer and the poor 
poorer and thus increase the gap between them. This 
applies to countries, as well as to groups or regions or 
classes within countries. Various democratic processes 
interfere with these normal trends. Capitalism itself 
has, therefore, developed some socialistic features, even 
though its major aspects remain. 

Socialism, of course, deliberately wants to interfere 
with normal processes, and thus not only adds to the 
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productive forces but lessens inequalities. But what is 
socialism? Some people probably think of socialism 


tration oe just as something which does good and aims at 
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equality. That does not take us very far. Socialism is 
basically a different approach from that of capitalism, 
though I think it is true that the wide gap between them 
tends to lessen, because many of the ideas of socialism 
are gradually incorporated even in the capitalist struc- 
ture. Socialism is, after all, not only a way of life but 
a certain scientific approach to social and economic 
problems. If socialism is introduced in a backward and 
underdeveloped country, it does not suddenly make it 
any less backward. In fact, we then have a backward 
and poverty-stricken socialism. 

Unfortunately, many of the political aspects of Com- 
munism have tended to distort our vision of socialism. 
Also, the technique of struggle evolved by Communism 





has given violence a predominant part. Socialism should, 


d, real therefore, be considered apart from these political ele- 
nity Isfments or the inevitability of violence. It tells us that 
e indi-{the general character’ of social, political and intellectual 
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life in a society is governed by its productive resources, 
so that, if they change and develop, so the life and 
thinking of the community change. 

Imperialism or colonialism suppressed and suppresses 
progressive and social forces. Inevitably, it aligns itself 
with certain privileged groups or classes, because it is 





welfatefinterested in preserving a social and economic status quo. 
chieved Even after a country has become independent, it may 
ugh iffcontinue to be economically dependent on other coun- 
1 ther¢ftries. This kind of thing is euphemistically called “having 
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close cultural and economic ties.” 


flees utilizing the modern methods which have 
brought great material advance to some countries 
of the West, we remain poor—and, what is more, tend to 
become poorer, because of the pressure of an increasing 
Population. I do not see any way out of our vicious 
fircle of poverty except by utilizing the new techniques 
and sources of power which science has placed at our 
lisposal. But in doing so we should not forget the basic 
fuman element and the fact that our objective is indi- 
idual improvement and the lessening of inequalities; 
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and we must not forget the ethical and spiritual aspects 
of life which are ultimately basic to culture and civiliza- 
tion and which have given some meaning to life. 

It must be remembered that it is not by some magic 
adoption of socialist or capitalist method that poverty 
suddenly leads to riches. The only way is through hard 
work, by increasing the productivity of the nation and 
organizing an equitable distribution of its products. It 
is a lengthy and difficult process. In a poorly developed 
country, the capitalist method offers no chance. It is 
only through a planned approach on socialistic lines 
that steady progress can be attained, though even that 
will take time. As this process continues, the texture of 
our life and thinking gradually changes. 

Planning is essential, because otherwise we waste our 
resources, which are very limited. Planning does not 
mean a mere collection of projects or schemes, but a 
thought-out approach to strengthening the base and the 
pace of progress so that the community advances on 
all fronts. In India, we have a terrible problem of extreme 
poverty in certain large regions, apart from the general 
poverty of the country. We always have a difficult choice 
before us: whether to concentrate on production by 
itself in selected and favorable. areas, thus temporarily 
ignoring the poor areas, or to try and develop back- 
ward areas at the same time, so as to lessen the in- 
equalities between regions. A balance must be struck 
and an integrated national plan evolved. That national 
plan need not and, indeed, should not have rigidity. 
It need not be based on any dogma, but should rather 
take existing facts into consideration. It may—and, | 
think, in present-day India it should—encourage private 
enterprise in many fields, though even that private 
enterprise must necessarily fit in with the national plan 
and have such controls as are considered necessary. 

The problems that India faces are, to some extent, 
common to other countries, but—much more so—there 
are new problems for which we have not got parallels 
or historical precedents elsewhere. What has happened 
in the past in the industrially advanced countries has 
little bearing on us today. As a matter of fact, the coun- 
tries that are advanced today were economically better 
off than India today, in terms of per-capita income, 
before their industrialization began. Western economics, 
therefore, though helpful, have little bearing on our 
present-day problems. So also have Marxist economics, 
which are in many ways out of date, even though they 
throw a considerable light on economic processes. We 
thus have to do our own thinking, profiting by the 
example of others but essentially trying to find a path 
for ourselves suited to our own conditions. 

In considering these economic aspects of our prob- 
lems, we have always to remember the basic approach of 
peaceful means; and perhaps we might also keep in view 
the old Vedantic ideal of the life-force which is the inner 
base of everything that exists. 
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French Africa 


DAKAR 
REMIER Charles de Gaulle’s tour 
p of the two vast colonial federa- 
of French West Africa and 
French Equatorial Africa produced 
a number of surprises. Seeking sup- 
port of his new Constitution in the 
referendum scheduled for September 
2&6, General de Gaulle told the Afri- 
cans that a negative vote would mean 
“secession” from what will now be 
called the French Community. This 
promise implied a threat to cut off 
French economic aid, and de Gaulle 
was soon besieged by African lead- 
ers at Brazzaville and Dakar who 
demanded neither “integration” nor 
“secession,” but the right to achieve 
independence within the new Com- 
munity. A large measure of interna! 
autonomy has already been granted 
to the Africans, and more seems in- 
evitable. 

Though large portions of Africa 
have barely emerged from the stone 
age, France used many young Afri- 
cans as soldiers in World War II. 
They came home to their villages 
with exciting tales of the modern 
world. The network of schools and 
hospitals built by Catholic mission- 
aries has also had great impact. And 
the French Government since the war 
has made a large-scale effort to in- 
troduce social and technical innova- 
tions. A small but vigorous African 
élite has been created. Thus, a stu- 
dent in Dakar may be a subscriber 
to.Le Monde in Paris, while his fath- 
er or uncle may still live, half-clad, 
in a primitive jungle. 
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De Gaulle's visit spurs new nationalist 


By Sal Tas 


Large groups of Africans are leav- 
ing the jungle and attempting a new 
life in the towns. They have lost the 
tribal ties of their village, but they 
have not yet established new social 
traditions. For example, in the vil- 
lages polygamy is a form of social 
power—the more women you have, 
the more work you get done. A man 
pays a price for a woman, since he 
gains a worker while her tribe loses 
one. In the towns, however, the wom- 
an often does not find work. And 
thus she is not an economic asset, but 
a charge to her husband. Marriage 
payments remain high, though, as 
the girls’ families attempt to exploit 
the sexual distress of the city. The 
result is widespread prostitution. 

The preblem of migration into the 
cities is grave in many other re- 
spects. The only solution is the cre- 
ation of modern community organi- 
zations—trade unions, youth clubs 
and the like—which might eventually 
produce a new social ethos. 

The impact of missionary work, 
significant. Beyond 
schools and medical care, their great 
contribution is the conversion of 
large numbers of Africans to Chris- 
tianity. When this modern religion 
replaces the animism of the stone 
age, it is much easier to teach basic 
principles of hygiene and technology. 

Animism, however, remains a 
strong force, which a rising national- 
ism has tended to favor—as the re- 
ligion of the black people against the 
Christian creed of white colonists. 
Many nationalist leaders, even today, 
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efforts toward greater autonomy 
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consult their private sorcerers. The 
declare that many white intellectuals 
consult astrologers or their priests. 
and ask: “What is the difference?” 

Meanwhile, Islam is spreading even 
more quickly in Africa than Chris. 
tianity. It is more accessible. All it 
takes to become a Moslem is the 
knowledge of a few Arabic formulas. 
an expression of belief in one God. 
and the acceptance of the Ramada 
fast. After that, the African can sim 
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ply put on his white robe and he is 
considered a Moslem. The an 


missions are more exacting. 
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But Islam, too, is a great step for 
ward from animism. And Africa 
Islam is not Arab Islam. The influ; 
ences of animistic mysticism mus 
make the African variety appeal 
quite impure to the learned Moslems 
of Cairo. For their part, African 
Moslems have not forgotten that the 
slave trade in Africa was started bi 
the Arabs of the North. There is stil 
a great distrust of them. “We a 
Pan-Islamists,” one African religious 
leader told me, “but we are not Pan 
Arabs. Islam is neither regional no 
racial; it is a pan-human religion 
We will never accept the leadership 
of the fanatics in Cairo.” 















RANCE’S African territories have 

been combined into two grea 
federations: the West African and 
Equatorial African. French High 
Commissioners preside over each 
iederation, and are represented in the 
constituent territories (Chad, Sene 
gal, Sudan, etc.) by Governors. Out 
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. | side the two federations stands the 
>nalist Cameroons, a former League of Na- 
tions mandate and now United Na- 
tions Trust Territory, which has a 
High Commissioner of its own. 

The French Government provided 
much internal autonomy in Africa 
under last year’s “framework law,” 
conceived by the Socialist Minister 
Gaston Defferre. Territorial assem- 
blies were elected, and these in turn 
chose territorial governments. The 
French Governor acts as Premier of 
‘the territorial Cabinet, but the Vice 

Premier is chosen from the territorial 
'S. The assembly. African ministers receive 
llectuals} Cabinet posts, but all inter-territorial 
priests.) questions (police, post, customs, 
rence?”| army) are handled by Frenchmen 
ing even) on the Governor’s staff. 
1 Chris; The African political parties ac- 
>. All il cept this as a starting point. But they 
is the} are pressing for complete internal 
»rmulas§ autonomy, with all departments in 
ne Godj the hands of Africans. They also 
amadany want to replace the French Governor 
can sim{ with an African Premier. 

Nevertheless, French-African coop- 
eration under the framework law has 
thus far been good. In the Sudan. 
for instance, the African party asked 
a retired French official to come back 
and serve as their Minister of Fi- 
nance. “He is a very good and strict 
man,” the African Vice-Premier told 
# me, and added admiringly: “My God, 
can that man say no!” And, at a 
luncheon given by the Premier of 
the Chad, I heard French and Afri- 
can ministers discuss political and 
administrative problems of the terri- 
q tory with a heartening cordiality and 
frankness. 
nal nog People become more politically 
religion} Conscious and more radical as one 
idership] moves from East to West Africa, 
from the interior to the Atlantic 
Coast. Political parties in Senegal, 
es havél for instance, are more radical than 
o greall those in the Middle Congo. 
an atl? The RDA (African Democratic 
» High}Rally), the largest and oldest na- 
.r eath#tional party, collaborated with the 
.dinthe}Communists for a long time; the 
1, Sene-| RDA group in the French National 
rs. Out} Assembly once had a working agree- 
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ment with the Communist deputies. 
But this cooperation suddenly ended 
when the RDA leaders, involved in 
a bitter fight with the French ad- 
ministration, were left high and dry 
by the CP at a critical moment. The 
Africans learned their lesson. 

The trade unions in Africa had 
been built up with the help of the 
French Communist CGT. Under the 
impact of the conflict between the 
RDA and the Communists, the unions 
also began to disengage themselves. 
After a series of internal fights, they 
regrouped themselves in the UGTAN, 
the General Trade Union of Black 
Africans. (Africans have no objec- 
tion to the word “black,” but they 
detest the word “Negro,” which is 
associated with segregation in the 
U.S. and South Africa.) 

The unions, nevertheless, remained 
vulnerable to extremist propaganda. 
Though the UGTAN was forced to 
leave the Communist World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions, it has refused 
to join the International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions. UGTAN 
leaders are still strongly influenced 
by Marxism-Leninism, but they are 
young, and they are in transition. 

How primitive are the African 
ideas of unionism may be illustrated 
by the following story: One after- 
noon, while I was discussing a tragic- 
comic strike in a hospital—all the 
African doctors and their assistants 
had walked out, leaving the working- 
class patients to suffer—a phone call 
announced that a fire was spreading 
in the African quarter. But the fire- 
men refused to intervene: They, too, 
were on strike. Much damage was 
done, and a child died in the blaze. 
The event created a tremendous shock 
in Dakar. Christian, animist and 
Moslem religious leaders protested 
violently, and the UGTAN had to 
reconsider its position. 

Communist influence is apparent 
among the young urban intellectuals. 
In many youth meeting houses, I 
found posters announcing lectures by 
delegates who had come back from 
the World Youth Festival in Moscow. 
Communist influence is strongest 


among students who have gone to 
Paris, where the African quarter of 
the Cité Universitaire is a hotbed. 
The young African who is sent there 
to live and study is immediately sur- 
rounded—and influenced—by people 
of his own background and age who 
have already been converted to Com- 
munism. 

Communist influence radiates from 
the Cité Universitaire into the stu- 
dent movements in Dakar and other 
centers of African intellectual life. 
These young intellectuals have even 
formed their own party, the PAI 
(Party of African Independence), 
which demonstrated so vehemently 
before de Gaulle in Dakar. But the 
PAI has a limited influence, even 
though it is steadily fed by students 
returning from Paris. Many students, 
radical in Paris, become quite mod- 
erate once they are swallowed up 
again in African society. 

Several radical leaders, when en- 
trusted with Government responsi- 
bilities under the framework law, 
turned into strong-handed public 
servants. When Sekou Touré, the 
most radical UGTAN leader, was ap- 
pointed a minister in Guinea, he im- 
mediately warned the trade unions 
to collaborate with the administra- 
tion. Since then, there have been 
few strikes in Guinea. 

But the change from a radical 
leader to an authoritative minister is 
not always beneficial. In many cities, 
the young people accuse the older 
generation of compromise and sur- 
render. And in the trade unions, 
which have lost almost all their ef- 
fective leaders to the administration, 
the second-rank officials seem inca- 
pable of coping with the situation. 


in the Cameroons. There the 
Nationalist movement was created by 
Um Nyobé. His party, the UPC, 
formed a section of the federal RDA, 
headed by Felix Houphouet-Boigny, 
who is now a Minister of State under 
de Gaulle. But when Houphouet- 
Boigny broke away from the Com- 
munists, Um Nyobé remained. 


epee DANGER has developed 











Between 1948 and 1952, the UPC 
organized violent demonstrations 
against the French and in 1955 it 
proclaimed the Cameroons’ independ- 
ence. This left the French administra- 
tlon no choice but to outlaw the 
party. Street fights broke out in the 
key port city of Douala. Police beat 
down the revolt, but the remnants 
of the UPC escaped to Sanaga Mari- 
time, a poor, inaccessible jungle re- 
gion. Um Nyobé found a safe hiding 
place there among his own tribe, 
the Bassa. 

After the framework law had been 
introduced, elections were held in 
the Cameroons, but Um Nyobé de- 
cided to boycott them. When other 
parties started campaigning, he re- 
sorted to terrorism. In Sanaga Mari- 
time, two candidates for the Cam- 
eroons Parliament were assassinated. 
Despite the terror, the masses went 
to the polls and the UPC lost much 
prestige. 

At this point, many observers be- 
lieve, Um Nyobé should have been 
given an amnesty and thus forced to 
play a more democratic game. But 
the Cameroons Government, under 
the leadership of the violently anti- 
Communist Mbida, demanded com- 
plete surrender. So the fight went on. 
Many villages in the Sanaga Mari- 
time jungles had to be evacuated. 
New, walled-in villages were built, 
while the UPC went on raiding iso- 
lated settlements and killing people. 
By simply holding out, Um Nyobé 
became a legend. 

Political leaders in Yaoundé, the 
capital of the Cameroons, fear Um 
Nyobé’s legend more than his party. 
For, Um Nyobé, though an educated 
person, is a typical sectarian whose 
writings form a veritable catalogue 
of what Lenin called the “infantile 
disorder” of left-wing Communism. 
In normal political life, his lack of 
realism and tactical sense would 
surely defeat him. But, unfortunately, 
as long as the fight against the UPC 
guerrillas continues, there is no nor- 
mal political life in the Cameroons. 

The Government has offered an 
amnesty to all those in the UPC who 


have not committed crimes, hoping 
to draw healthier elements away 
from Um Nyobé. Meanwhile, intelli- 
gent African politicians in Yaoundé 
have launched an all-out effort to 
improve the economic situation in 
the Sanaga Maritime. Thus, the fight 
against the UPC is now the fight of 
an autonomous African Government. 


HE ECONOMIC development of 

Africa, as a whole, is remark- 
able. Since World War II, the French 
have made a_ tremendous effort 
through a special fund (the so-called 
FIDES) to build roads and develop 
port facilities. Much has also been 
done to improve agriculture, cattle- 
breeding and forestry, as well as to 
build schools and hospitals. While 
the French spent only 42 million 
francs in Africa between 1903 and 
1917, for instance, they have already 
invested 430 million since 1946. 

A mining industry has been cre- 
ated to exploit the rich deposits of 
phosphorus, iron and other valuable 
minerals. Important electric plants, 
using the enormous reservoirs of Af- 
rican waterpower, have been con- 
structed. A major project on the 
Kouilou river is under way and elec- 
tricity will become so cheap that it 
will be profitable to manufacture 
aluminum there out of bauxite trans- 
ported from France. 

Most of the African industries are 
brand new and do not fear Euro- 
pean competition, though some of 
them have been heavily protected un- 
til now. As African industrialization 
develops, imports will also have to 
increase, since the climate limits the 
extent of processing industries. Also, 
skilled labor will have to be brought 
over from Europe. Most economists 
agree that, for a long time to come, 
Europe will have to supply many 
goods and services to Africa. 

The African leaders seem eager for 
economic cooperation with Europe. 
Yet, in the eyes of many nationalist 
leaders, what the West regards as a 
humane form of cooperation has 
taken on the aspect of a Western 


obligation. As one African Minister 





said to me: “Europe has capital, but 
it lacks the opportunity to invest 
its excess capital. We Africans can 
offer them that opportunity, and | 
therefore we can lay down our con- 
ditions.” 

This overconfidence on the part of 
some African leaders got a rude jolt 
from what is now called “Cartier. 
ism,” after a well-known editor of 
the magazine Paris-Match. In a series 
of articles, Cartier argued in effect: 
“All the old colonial countries ask 
us to invest in their economies. At 





the same time, on all important po- 
litical issues, they side with our ont 
mies. Why should we invest in them? 
The capital that we used to invest in 
overseas colonies we can very well 
invest in France.” Cartier’s series had 
a sobering effect on African leaders, { 

The Africans face three choices in 
development. They can try to do it 
on their own, by acquiring needed 
capital through exports, and limiting 
imports of consumer goods. They can 
also try it through Communism, 
through a totalitarian regime that 
would build up heavy industry at 
the expense of the farmer and con- 
sumer. Both these approaches would 
impose a heavy burden on the present 
generation. The third way is indus 
trialization with the help of Westem 
capital which could be paid back 
over an extended period of time. But 
this could only be done if the safety 
of the invested capital is guaranteed. 

African leaders, in general, are 
very sensible about this. An atmos 
phere of trust exists between the 
French and the Africans, which is 
so sadly lacking in Algeria. The 
framework law was a big step for 
ward. The new Constitution continues 
in the same direction, and other steps 
will follow—as de Gaulle has already | 
indicated. Clearly, the African lead- 
ers will continue to perfect their 
autonomy and go on to achieve 
greater freedom. But the large ms 
jority do not want to separale 
themselves from France, and still less 
from Europe. In French Africa, a 
least, the West appears to be engaged 
in a peaceful battle it is going to wil. 
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The West gained time to frame new policies 


Second Thoughts on 


the Mideast Landings 


By T. R. Fyvel 


LonpDon 

HE MIDDLE East crisis has cer- 
ahs undergone swift change. 
For instance, Denis Healey’s claim 
(NL, August 18-25) that the Ameri- 
can-British military intervention in 
the Middle East had been a “catas- 
trophic failure,” playing into the 
hands of Soviet Premier Khrushchev, 
is a view which was widely held in 
London during the July days imme- 
diately following the Baghdad revolu- 
tion and the landings in Lebanon and 
Jordan. This pessimism represented 
official Labor party thinking; it was 
proclaimed by progressive and pro- 
Arab writers in the Manchester 
Guardian, the Observer, the Spectator 
and the New Statesman; it was cer- 
tainly also President Nasser’s thesis 
and, at least for a few days, seemed 
possibly justified by events. But the 
chorus failed to influence either Brit- 
ish Government policy or the im- 
perturbable Prime Minister Macmil- 
lan; and, by now, the idea that the 
landings were a failure is certainly 
much less strongly entertained here. 
Conversely, the view of those who 
(like myself) believed that the 
American-British intervention _ pre- 
vented a far worse situation may still 
be a minority view among Middle 
East specialists, even if not among 
the British public; but it is already 
much less of a minority view than it 
was some weeks back. At any rate, 
Khrushchev’s remarkable volte-face 
over summit talks has thoroughly dis- 
pelled the notion that events in the 
Middle East crisis have presented him 
with any sort of “triumph”; and the 
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remarkable muting-down of the 
chorus of criticism against Macmillan 
shows that there have been substantial 
second thoughts among British left- 
wing opinion, too. 

At this juncture, I think it is most 
important to distinguish between the 
immediate emergency measures and 
the long-term requirements of a con- 
structive Western policy toward Arab 
nationalism and the Middle East. 
Writing during the earlier and criti- 
cal days, my friend Denis Healey 
found himself noting a paradox. 
While Labor spokesmen thought the 
intervention “as catastrophic a failure 
as any single event in diplomatic his- 
tory,” Gallup Poll figures in Britain 
showed that Macmillan “occupied a 
higher place in public esteem than at 
any time since he took office.” 

I don’t think this paradox is ex- 
plicable, as Healey suggests, by prim- 
itive patriotism—the famous “Suez 
spirit”—in favor of the Anglo-Amer- 
ican military action. True, such feel- 
ing played a part, and President Nas- 
ser has also had a hostile British 
press. Yet the British man-in-the- 
street also has an instinctive way of 
making up his mind about military 
dictators regardless of what he is told 
by his betters. All the fulsome official 
praise of Mussolini in the Thirties 
failed to make any dent in British 
popular dislike of the Duce. Similarly, 
there is something in the flamboyant 
picture presented by President Nasser 
himself—his dramatic coups, his mi- 
crophone addresses to vast, delirious 
crowds, his journeys to Russia and 
his incitement against Israel and the 
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West—which has made the British 
voter distrust him profoundly. And is 
there not some basis for this mistrust? 

Paradoxically, Healey concludes by 
saying that the chances for a sensible 
Western policy for the Middle East 
are now better than at any time since 
1945. This surely lends support to 
the contention that the Anglo-Ameri- 
can emergency intervention has served 
some useful ends. And this view can 
be summed up as follows: 

1. The landings probably pre- 
vented a far worse crisis. Had noth- 
ing been done after the shock of the 
Baghdad revolution, disorders in an 
already embattled Lebanon and pre- 
carious Jordan might have flared into 
civil war. In the resultant chaos, the 
Israelis might have had to take ac- 
tion to safeguard their frontiers. This 
might have brought thundering 
threats of massive Soviet action in 
the Middle East, with countervailing 
warlike statements from Washington. 
At best, the West would have had to 
talk to the Arab world from a posi- 
tion of apparent defeat and with 
Radio Cairo breathing triumph and 
defiant hostility. 

2. As against this, the emergence 
of the first U.S. Marines on Beirut 
beach brought sudden and astonish- 
ing calm. Fighting there stopped; it 
proved possible to elect General Fuad 
Chebab as Lebanese President. King 
Hussein’s Government in Jordan was 
temporarily steadied. Viewed as a 
holding action, the landings achieved 
their purpose in providing a breath- 
ing space. They enabled the West to 
reassure the Northern Tier govern- 











ments of Turkey, Iran and Pakistan. 
They provided time for the West to 
talk quietly to the new men in 
Baghdad, for Ambassador Robert 
Murphy to spread calm in Middle 
East capitals, for John Foster Dulles 
and Selwyn Lloyd to talk to the 
United Arab Republic’s Mahmoud 
Fawzi in New York, for President 
Eisenhower to introduce a new look 
in U.S. Middle East policy to the 
United Nations, and for Dag Ham- 
marskjold to set out on his explora- 
tory peacemaker’s mission. 

3. Events have borne out a Hun- 
garian friend who said, after Nasser’s 
flight to Russia, that Khrushchev had 
evidently promised him the same aid 
that the West gave the Hungarians in 
1956: namely, a diplomatic offensive 
and no more. For a week or so, 
Khrushchev could indeed proclaim 
that world peace was in danger, to 
be saved only by a dramatic summit 
meeting on his own terms; but, when 
the Western powers stood firm and 
the crisis faded, he was forced at 
once into tactical maneuvers and, 
after his Peking journey, into abrupt 
retreat. 

4, The calm in the Middle East 
following the landings has also forced 
President Nasser toward a new (and 
perhaps more constructive) reap- 
praisal. His propaganda prestige de- 
manded that the U.S. and British 
forces should withdraw. When it be- 
came clear that they could not be 
budged by mere anti-Western polem- 
ics, Cairo circles also realized that 
negotiation might offer better pros- 
pects. The result has been the Arab 
ten-state resolution. at the UN ap- 
proving a Hammarskjold peace mis- 
sion—a more promising outcome 
than seemed likely some weeks earlier. 

But the Western military interven- 
tion was a limited holding action. 
The problem of working out a 
sensible Western policy toward the 
Middle East remains as urgent as 
ever. 

In a sense, the lines of such a 
policy have also become clearer. It 
is obvious that the ideals of Arab 
nationalism — independence, unity, 


a fairer division of the oil wealth 
and social progress—deserve sym- 
pathetic Western support. On the 
face of it, the frontier lines drawn 
across the Arab Middle East, mostly 
after the First World War and by 
Britain and France, cannot be treat- 
ed as permanent. As a young Arab 
sees it, why should he respect such 
lines drawn around the _ richest 
Arab oilfield (in Kuwait) ? 

But there are also some awkward 
factors in the situation. It is, for 
instance, a fact that the Arab nation- 
alist are dangerously 
lacking in solid social ideas. Even 
if the ambitious young Arab officers 
are not Marxists, their inexperience 
may lead them to go further with 
local Communists than they wish. 
President Nasser, to be sure, is not 
the creator of the new mood of Arab 
nationalism but he is its outstanding 
representative and symbol. And he 


movements 


personally has gone far along the 
road of demagogic saber-rattling and 
accepting Soviet arms. If some of 
the regimes backed by the West are 
anything but “progressive,” Nasser’s 
preference for foreign policy coups 
before economic reforms has thus 
far also led to a drop of living 
standards in both Egypt and Syria, 
which can only be of advantage to 
local Communism. 

There is also the awkward lack 
of any imminent political solution to 
the problem of the Palestine Arab 
refugees—to whose upkeep the 
Soviet Government and other bene- 
factors of the Arab cause have, of 
course, contributed not a kopeck. 
Even the problem of loyalty to West- 
ern-protected populations is less 
simple than made out by the ad- 
vocates of no longer “supporting 
outworn feudal relics of the past.” 
For example, should the urban Arab 
population of Aden, coveted by the 
rulers of Yemen, simply be handed 
over to one of the most barbaric of 
contemporary states? If not, what are 
the safeguards? 

These problems are not in- 
superable, but they complicate the 
present Western task, which is that 






the Western powers should take a 
positive and sympathetic attitude to. 
ward the Arab nationalist demand 
for unity and social-economic re. 
form, while at the same time seeing 
to it that progress toward their aim 
should be constructive rather than 
merely militarist, anti-Western and 
anti-Israel. This inherently delicate 
task is made more difficult by the 
fact that the Russians are already 
on the spot with their handouts of 
arms and promises. Yet, there are 
also favorable factors in the situa- 
tion. ] 

First of all, the arrival of the | 
U. S. Sixth Fleet and its Marines 
in Beirut not only helped toward a 
local détente but also helped to per- 
suade the new men in Baghdad that 
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it was worth talking calmly to the |c 


West. It is a gain, too, that interested 
NATO powers like West Germany 
and Italy may now be asked to 
participate in international economic 
aid for Middle East development. 
Even on the vexed problem of the 
Arab attitude toward Israel and the 
Arab refugee problem, a first glim- 
mer of new daylight may have been 
thrown. During the 
Palestine Arabs in Jordan have been 
notably quiet. One reason is surely 
their awareness that the Israelis 
could not passively allow Nasser’s 
forces to arrive on the Jordan-Israel 
frontier in a wild, hostile rush. 
Since Russia has been signally un 
able to take positive action in the 
crisis, Cairo governing circles may 
also have come to the first realiza- 
tion that they will have to make 
some constructive proposals about 


crisis, the 


i 


the economically unviable popula 
tion of 1.5 million Arabs in the 
areas which make up the state of 
Jordan. 
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All these factors provide a favor 
able opportunity for a sensible 
Western policy toward the Middle 
East, but not more. The central 
problem is still that of “coming t0 
terms with Arab nationalism.” How 
such a policy may be hammered out 
in concrete cases is a matter for fu 
ture discussion. 
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Atomic scientists from East and West gather in Austria next week to discuss peace 





famous scientists from East and 
West are expected to gather at Kitz- 
bihel, Austria to discuss problems 
of survival in the nuclear age. The 
conferees meet in closed sessions for 
six days; then there will be two days 


| O: September 14, eighty world- 


of public meetings in Vienna, at 
which President Adolf Scharf of 
Austria, Lord Bertrand Russell and 
American industrialist Cyrus Eaton 
will make public addresses. 

The Kitzbiihel meeting is perhaps 
better known as the “third Pugwash 
conference.” This is due to Eaton’s 
role in sponsoring two similar meet- 
ings of scientists from East and West. 
The first of these convened at Eaton’s 
jhome in Pugwash, Nova Scotia in 
July 1957 and discussed the dangers 
arising from the nuclear-weapons 
race and the possibilities of disarma- 
ment and control of atomic weapons. 
The second, held at Lac Beauport, 
with Eaton again the host, con- 
sidered a wide range of problems 
growing out of the developing arms 
race. 

The Kitzbiihel conference is the 
most ambitious. It will have the 
largest number of participants and 
the widest scope. The agenda con- 
lains three main headings: the dan- 
gers of war and nuclear tests; re- 
laxation of world tensions and the 
possibilities of disarmament; life in 
‘scientific age. Specifically, the con- 
lrees will discuss such problems as 
he biological effects of nuclear 
sts: the consequences of the arms 
face: the promotion of international 
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HANS THIRRING, a Socialist member of 
the Austrian Parliament, was a col- 
league of Albert Einstein’s. Since 1921 
—except for a period during the war 
when he was dismissed by the Nazis— 
he has been the head of Vienna Uni- 
versity’s Institute for Theoretical Phys- 
ics. In 1946 he published Die Ge- 
schichte der Atombombe, which con- 
tained calculations that proved a 
hydrogen bomb could be constructed. 





cooperation and trust among nations; 
a world security system; education 
for the age of science; energy sources 
and population problems; and the 
responsibilities of scientists in the 
contemporary period, 

It is hoped that the Kitzbiihel 
meeting will bring together a bal- 
anced representation of scientists 
from the West and from the Com- 
munist countries. This is not easy, 
because many prominent Western 





PUGWASHITES MEET 
AT KITZBUHEL 


By Hans Thirring 


scientists hesitate to attend, lest they 
compromise themselves by discus- 
sions with the Communists. Indeed, 
it has too often happened in the 
past that non-Communist movements 
with purely humanitarian aims were 
infiltrated and then taken over by 
Communists because the non-Com- 
munist members pulled out. The Pug- 
wash meetings have been called 
“leftist” or “fellow traveling” by 
some journalists in an effort to deter 
non-Communist scientists from par- 
ticipating. Eaton has made himself 
unpopular in some quarters by his 
ill-chosen remarks about the FBI. 
while Bertrand Russell is being called 
a defeatist because he said he would 
rather surrender to Communism 
than risk an all-out nuclear war. 
THe New Leaper has published 
a full discussion of this last issue 
between Lord Russell and Sidney 
Hook, to which I should like to add 
one comment. The starting point was 
Russell’s answer to a purely academic 
question: In the long run, which is 
the greater evil, Communist domina- 
tion or all-out nuclear war? Russell 
replied that such a war would destroy 
most of mankind and do irreparable 
and irreversible genetic damage to 
the survivors. On the other hand, 
said Russell, a physically sound 
human race would get rid of tyranny 
in a relatively short time, as it has 
done before in the course of history. 
Although Russell’s reply was cor- 
rect, it was neither wise nor diplo- 
matic to answer such an academic 
question. A more correct answer 
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might have taken the form: It is a 
waste of time even to consider such 
a question because mankind will 
never be faced by the dilemma: 
Communist domination or nuclear 
war. 

There is no doubt that every 
Marxist-Leninist dreams of Com- 
munist world domination. But this, 
according to the familiar dogma, 
will come as the natural result of 
the “inherent contradictions of 
capitalism.” Any attempt to ac- 
celerate the process by all-out war 
against an enemy whose bombers are 
permanently air-borne would be re- 
jected by the realists in the Kremlin. 

Nor do I share Sidney Hook’s 
apprehension that Russell’s attitude 
may encourage the Soviet bloc to 
wage war. Soviet intelligence is acute 
enough to recognize that Russell’s 
views are not shared by influential 
circles in Washington. What is neces- 
sary is to demonstrate to the Russian 
people—not their rulers, who know 
it well enough—that Western nuclear 
weapons are weapons of defense, not 
aggression. Unfortunately, the vast 
majority of Russians do not believe 
this; instead, they believe what 
their official press and radio tell them. 

But, to return to the third Pug- 
wash conference, I am frequently 
asked: What useful purpose do such 
meetings serve? After all, it is said. 
the scientists sound off with advice 


to the statesmen, who, in turn, thank 
them politely, file the resolutions 
that have been adopted into the nth 
pigeon hole of their cabinets, and 
carry on as before. 

Certainly a conference that is 
ignored is useless. Whether the Kitz- 
biihel conference suffers such a fate 
will depend largely on whether the 
participants find ways and platforms 
to make themselves heard. At the 
same time, it is important that an 
adequate and representative number 
of Western scientists participate. For, 
if the conference is suspected of 
being dominated by the Communists, 
it will fail to have any influence in 
the West. 

A politically balanced organization 
of scientists, on the other hand, 
might gain influence in areas beyond 
its primary field of competence. 
Science has already changed the 
world in which we live; and, in many 
branches of economic or military 
planning, the help and advice of 
scientists are urgently needed. 
Nuclear physics, aerodynamics and 
rocketry are going to change war- 
fare more radically than the inven- 
tion of gunpowder. Scientists have 
seen politicians and militarists use 
the fruits of scientific research to 
lead mankind close to the rim of 
the abyss; they should feel it their 
duty to descend from the ivory 
tower of pure research and to raise 





LITTLE ROCK RACE 


Accusing integrationists of clever plots, Governor Faubus said he would not stand 
still while time runs out on him.—News item. 


Strong of muscle and strong of will, 


Governor Faubus won’t stand still, 


So off he runs at a furious pace, 


Hoping to win or to tie the race. 
But over his shoulder (the sight is weird) 
He sees a chap with a long white beard, 


A scythe, and an hourglass, and silly for fair, 


Who ought to be home in a rocking chair. 


But Time never tires, never ceases to try, 


And Time, in the end, will pass him by. 


—Richard Armour 








their voices, warning their felloy 
men against the destructive use of 
scientific discoveries. 

Individual scientists have already 
spoken up with far-reaching effect 
It was Albert Einstein’s advice to 
President Roosevelt that paved the 
way to the development of atomic 
energy. Albert Schweitzer’s call for 
the renunciation of the destructive use 
of the atom has had a great influence 
in Western Europe. While the good 
will and ethical motives of both 
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Alberts are not subject to question, 
one must recognize that their actions } 
have been criticized in many quarters 
for different and often conflicting 
reasons. We may expect that equally 
significant, if better conceived, recom- 
mendations could be made by a well- 
organized body of informed, coura- | 
geous and cooperative scientists. One 
of the first tasks of such a group— 
to be tackled perhaps at Kitzbiihel— 
might be to communicate with the 
growing “Kampf dem 

movement in Germany 
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part. It might try to enlighten their 
leaders and direct their activities to- 
ward the more radical aim of relaxing 
tensions and avoiding any kind of 
war. 

At the Lac Beauport conference, 
Sir Charles Darwin raised a problem 
of world-wide significance: How can 
we help increase food production in 
the desperate race against the pres 
sure of rapidly increasing popula 
tion? As of now, the race is being 
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within the next two generations the 
number of human beings who will 
starve to death will be infinitely 
greater than those affected by atomic 
fallout. This problem is not political; 
it could be solved by the cooperate 
effort of scientists, demographers and 
social-welfare experts. 

Scientific activities along thes 
lines might bring us nearer to Plato's 
ideal of a state ruled by philosophers. 
To transform the loose group © 
Pugwashites into a permanent oF 
ganization may be a first long step 
in this direction. 
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Despite repressive measures which have restored 


By Thomas P. Whitney 





!}FPyorT-AU-PRINCE is tense these 

days. Fantastic rumors spread 
fast. “Something is going to happen 
on Tuesday,” comes the whisper in 
soft French or harsher Creole. 
Though no one really believes it, 
‘many people sleep fitfully Monday 
night. 

The Haitian rumor-spreading sys- 
tem, a permanent feature of national 
life known as telejol, is working 
overtime nowadays, despite the cur- 
few imposed by the Government of 
Dr. Francois Duvalier and a decree 
which threatens rumor-spreaders 
with indefinite prison terms. 





On the weekend of August 16-17, 


sind off telejol had the capital in an uproar 
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with successive stories that rebels 
jhad invaded the North, that they had 
taken Ouanaminthe on the Domini- 
can border, and that ousted President 
Paul Magloire (now in the United 
States) had landed and been received 
with open arms. 

Behind this troubled atmosphere 
are two facts. On July 29, there 
actually was an invasion of Haiti by 
one of the strangest crews in history. 
Eight men — three exiled Haitian 
Army officers and five North Ameri- 
cans, including two deputy sheriffs 
of Dade County (Miami), Florida— 
disembarked from a small fishing 
boat, drove into Port-au-Prince, took 
the Dessalines barracks and held it 
till all eight were killed in a Gov- 
tmment assault the next morning. 
! Just before this bizarre invasion, 
faitian Minister Without Portfolio 
lules Blanchet, at a press conference 
in New York, announced that Haiti 
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order, President Duvalier lacks broad support 


New Unrest in Haiti 


would ask the recall of U.S. Ambas- 
sador Gerald Drew for interfering 
in Haiti’s internal affairs. 

These and similar events have 
strained U.S.-Haitian relations and 
threatened the future of President 
Duvalier’s Government. 

Dr. Duvalier, a Negro physician 
and sociologist who once worked for 
the U.S. Point Four program, was 
elected in September 1957. The elec- 
tion had been preceded by the three- 
month rule of an Army junta, which 
had followed some six months of near 
anarchy as the four leading Presi- 
dential candidates jockeyed for posi- 
tion. The four included one member 
of Haiti’s French-speaking social aris- 
tocracy, agronomist and fiery poli- 
tician Senator Louis Dejoie, and 
three Negroes—Dr. Duvalier; Daniel 
Fignole, a radical trade-union leader 
and master of the Port-au-Prince le- 
gions of the poor, and Clement Ju- 
melle, Finance Minister under Mag- 
loire. 

The interregnum began when 
strongman Magloire tried to stay in 
power unconstitutionally. From his 
ouster in December 1956 till mid- 
June 1957, provisional governments 





P. Whitney, Associated 
Press foreign-news analyst and 
President of the Overseas Press 
Club, recently returned from an- 
other trip to Haiti. Mr. Whitney, 
who has written for the New York 
Times Magazine, the New Republic 
and other journals, described the 
Haitian Presidential race in THE 
New Leaver of February 25, 1957. 
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followed another in 
succession. 

On May 25, 1957 the country was 
in a state of virtual civil war. Dejoie 
and Fignole had gained control of 
the Government apparatus and the 
streets of Port-au-Prince. Dejoie 
then tried to oust Army chief Gen- 
eral Cantave, but Cantave refused to 
quit. While DeJoie’s supporters 
trained ancient artillery pieces on 
Army headquarters, roaming mobs 
sacked and burned homes and enter- 
prises belonging to Dejoie’s and Fig- 
nole’s enemies. At this point, the 
other two candidates, Duvalier and 
Jumelle, approached Cantave. The 
three of them agreed to offer the pro- 
visional Presidency to Fignole, who 
accepted immediately. Dejoie found 
himself deserted and isolated. Can- 
tave soon retired in favor of General 
Kebreau. 

Fignole lasted only 19 days. Eager 
for power, he tried to take over the 
Army, but Kebreau resisted and 
drove him out of the country. To 
silence enraged Fignole supporters in 
the poor districts of Belair and 
Leogane, Kebreau sent in his soldiers 
with machine guns blazing. The dead 
were never counted, but order was 
restored. 

Kebreau then organized the elec- 
tion which took place last Septem- 
ber. Duvalier, the only man palatable 
to the Army in an election run by 
the Army, was elected. But he still 
lacked broad support both in the 
Port-au-Prince social aristocracy and 
among Haiti’s impoverished masses 
(more than 85 per cent of them 


one 


illiterate) . 

Duvalier’s Government has been in 
power now for almost a year. In that 
time he has failed to lay even the 
groundwork for a permanent demo- 
cratic government. In fact, he has 
resorted to extensive political repres- 
sion. More than a hundred political 
opponents of Duvalier are in jail, and 
an even larger number, including 
Jumelle, are in hiding. Dejoie, Fig- 
nole and a number of other opposi- 
tion leaders are in exile.’ Three 
Haitian newspaper publishers are 
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under sentence of five years imprison- 
ment for alleged sedition. A fourth 
is under detention on the flimsy pre- 
text of an “investigation” of the 
bombing of his own printing plant. 
A submissive legislature has voted 
Duvalier broad powers for a period 
of six months. 

In defense of Duvalier, it must be 
said there have been actual conspira- 
cies—bomb plots, shootings of police 
officers and the invasion attempt of 
July 29. The closed-down newspapers 
were organs of an opposition which 
is probably no more democratic- 
minded than the Government. The 
U.S. attitude toward Duvalier has 
encouraged rebellion. And the Do- 
minican Government of dictator Tru- 
jillo across the border is injecting 
inflammatory broadcasts in Creole 
into the troubled atmosphere and 
may be aiding the opposition in other 
ways. Thus, Duvalier has been get- 
ting rough treatment all around. 

This situation, however, can hardly 
justify the well-known cases of police 
brutality on the part of the Duvalier 
regime. Soccer player André Martine, 
for instance, was taken into custody 
arbitrarily by police and, in the 
course of “questioning,” beaten to 
death. The International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions recently 
protested the “repressive action” of 
the Haitian Government against trade 
unions, including the arrest in Janu- 
arv 1958 of Nathanael Michel. Gen- 
eral Secretary of the National Union 
of Workers of Haiti, and his subse- 
quent house arrest. 

On the other hand, the Duvalier 
Government has managed to keep 
some kind of order in a country in 
which. little more than a year ago, 
total anarchy seemed on the way. It 
is not certain that any of the other 
leading aspirants to the Presidency 
could have done this. 

The Government has undertaken 
serious steps to save the country from 
the bankruptcy which seemed immi- 
nent. An austerity budget was pushed 
through and adhered to, under which 
expenditures are only slightly higher 
than revenue. A credit of $4 million 
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was secured from the Batista regime 
in Cuba. A good start has been made 
on paying off long-accumulated obli- 
gations and bills of the Magloire re- 
gime and the provisional 
ernments. The exchange rate for the 
gourde—unchanged vis-a-vis the dol- 
lar for 40 years—was preserved. 
Haiti is still as poor a country as it 
was before, but its government is 
not insolvent. 

Some efforts have been made to 
attract capital. One interesting deal 
has been concluded with the Japanese 
which gives them a fishing base in 
the Western Hemisphere in return for 


gov- 





DUVALIER: "SHY, SUSPICIOUS' 


their efforts to develop the Haitian 
fishing industry. 

Duvalier has made a start on the 
problem of illiteracy by passing a 
law requiring that every literate 
Haitian teach one other Haitian to 
read. In Port-au-Prince, a visitor im- 
mediately notices that a portion of 
the stinking slum of Lasaline has 
been cleared. 

The positive efforts of the Du- 
valier Government, small though they 
be, can easily be obliterated by con- 
tinued hostility between the U.S. 
Embassy in Port-au-Prince and the 
Government. The hostility has several 
roots: 

1. Many Haitians (including Presi- 
dent Duvalier himself and his closest 





associates) are convinced that the 
U.S. Embassy sided with Dejoie dur. 
ing the election campaign. Haitian 
animosity centers not on Ambassador 
Drew but on the former Embassy 
Courselor who has now been re. 
as _ 41 to another post—at Haitian 
request, according to Haitian sources, 

2. Many Haitians think that th 
U.S. Embassy deliberately used the 
case of Shibley Talamas as a club to 
beat the Duvalier Government. Tala. 
mas was born in Haiti and lived 
there all his life, but under U.S. lt 
he was a US. citizen. He died as the) 
result of police brutality in Septem. 
ber 1957 while being held for ques- 
tioning following the assassination of 
a group of Haitian police officers. The 
incident took place before Duvalier 
was officially installed as President,! 
so he could not be held accountable, 
But General Kebreau was fired as 
Army Chief in April 1958;  sup- 
porters of Duvalier claim the dis- 
missal came after heavy U.S. pres 
sure. (The other version is that Du- 
valier fired Kebreau because he was 
jealous of his power.) The dubious 
part of the U.S. case was that under 
Haitian law Talamas could well be 
considered a Haitian citizen. Yet the 





U.S. Government cut off all economic 
aid to Haiti and used other strong | 
pressures to get compensation for 
Talamas’s widow and infant—and 
finally secured $100,000. The case 
has left much bad feeling on both 
sides. 

3. Haitians associated with the) 
Government claim that the U.S. Am: 
bassador tries to tell Duvalier whom 
to appoint to responsible posts and 
whom to fire. 

The U.S. Embassy fervently de- 
nies that it took sides in the election; 
that its actions in the Talamas cas 
were anything more than the legiti- 
mate defense of a U.S. citizen; and 
that there is any effort to dictate to 
the Haitian Government. 

Ambassador Drew, an experienced 
diplomat, and a refreshing, pleasant 
individual, speaks both French and 
Creole. He first became acquainted 
with Haiti on one of his first diplo- 
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matic assignments during the U.S. 


Marine occupation (1915-1934). 
Some members of the Embassy staff, 
however, appear to look down on the 
Haitians as annoying, needy cousins 
who should be more appreciative of 
the crumbs thrown their way by 
Uncle Sam. (U.S. aid to Haiti 
amounts to roughly $3 million a 
year.) Also, some Embassy people 
seem to base their attitudes on a be- 
lief that Duvalier is not going to 
last much longer. 

Actually, it is difficult to predict 
Duvalier’s chances. He has failed 
to make himself popular, but his op- 
ponents who are still at liberty are 
reluctant to come out into the open. 
The Army, as is sometimes said, may 
not be wholeheartedly behind him, 
but he has a band of faithful fol- 
lowers who will fight if necessary. 
Two things seem clear: 

1. Duvalier’s overthrow could re- 
sult in a long. bloody period of politi- 
cal strife surpassing that of early 
1957. This might even be climaxed 
by a shattering revolution, for which 
all the ingredients are present. Many 
Haitians refrain from attacking the 
Government because they recognize 
this danger. 

2. If the Duvalier regime wants to 
be more than a dictatorship that 
maintains itself by ever-increasing 
repression, it must broaden its politi- 
cal base. The President himself, a 
shy and suspicious person, has made 
little effort to do this. The group 
around him, instead of trying to win 
over opposition people who might 
be willing to join the Government, 
has been insisting that they come 
crawling for forgiveness. 

As for the U.S., it would do well 
to pay.closer attention to its relations 
with Haiti. This applies whether Du- 
valier remains in power or another 
government takes over. For Haiti 
provides a great opportunity and also 
a great challenge. The opportunity 
lies in the fact that the U.S. can have 
a strong positive influence on Haitian 
development. The challenge lies in 
the fact that this requires great skill 
and tact. 
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By Silvio F. Senigallia 


FANFANI GOES WEST 


ROME 
REMIER Amintore Fanfani’s call, 
during his recent visits to Wash- 
ington, Paris and Bonn, for a change 
in NATO Middle East policies has 
aroused concern here. Some con- 
servative leaders, including those in 
Fanfani’s own Christian Democratic 
party, feel that a more independent 
Italian approach to the Middle East 
might endanger Atlantic unity. They 
charge the Premier with underrating 
Arab nationalism’s ties with Com- 
munism. 

Some commentators have pointed 
out that the views which two years 
ago were held exclusively by Presi- 
dent Giovanni Gronchi have now 
been officially accepted. In 1956, the 
President tried to voice his concern 
over the West’s Middle East policy 
in a letter to President Eisenhower. 
It was never delivered, though, be- 
cause of a veto by the then-Premier, 
Antonio Segni, and the then-Foreign 
Minister, Gaetano Martino. Other 
observers maintain that Fanfani’s 
actions should not be disassociated 
from the present and projected opera- 
tions of ENI, Italy’s state oil mo- 
nopoly, in the Middle East. 

Nevertheless, the Premier’s trip 
west has increased his prestige at 
home. Christian Democrats were glad 
to see their leader get prompt of- 
ficial the nationalist- 
minded saw it as evidence of Italy’s 
stature, and even the Left gave him 
credit for independence. The trip 
did not, however, lighten Fanfani’s 
task of securing a reasonably stable 
majority for his Government in 
Parliament. 

He won a vote of confidence by 
an extremely slim margin, which 
was provided by the abstention of 
the six Republican party deputies. 
This small left-of-center democratic 
group will hold its national conven- 


recognition, 


tion at the end of October. At that 
time, it will decide whether to trans- 
form its abstention into direct sup- 
port of and participation in the 
Fanfani Government. The outcome 
is unpredictable at this point, but 
even if the Republicans join the 
Christian Democrat-Social Democrat 
coalition, their votes will not give 
Fanfani enough of a margin to carry 
out his ambitious program of social 
and economic reforms. 

Fanfani’s left-of-center orientation 
rules out the support not only of 
the neo-Fascists and Monarchists on 
the Right, but also of the demo- 
cratically conservative Liberals. This 
means the Premier can only seek 
aid on the left—more precisely, 
among Pietro Nenni’s Socialists. 

Since 1945, the latter have been 
allied with the Communists. In recent 
years, there has been evidence of 
strong forces in the party working 
toward breaking this tie, but thus 
far they have not been able to de- 
feat the pro-Communist leaders of 
the party machine. Fanfani ap- 
parently hopes to force their hand 
and win their support for at least 
some items in his program. 

Meanwhile, plans for unifying the 
two Socialist parties are making 
little progress. Ever since the August 
1956 meeting between Nenni and 
Social Democratic leader Giuseppe 
Saragat, one fact has continued to 
stand in the way of Socialist unity: 
The Social Democrats make the mer- 
ger contingent upon a complete break 
by the Nenni Socialists with the Com- 
munists. 

Nenni’s party will hold its national 
convention toward the end of the 
year. Many Italian democrats hope 
that this time the Socialists will shake 
themselves free. But most observers, 
including Saragat, do not believe 
this will happen soon. 











By Upton Sinclair 


REFLECTIONS 
AT EIGHTY 


A famous writer looks at the United States and the world scene 


HE child’s verses by James Whitcomb Riley warn you 
7 on the “gobble-uns” will get you “ef you don’t 
watch out,” but the verses don’t tell you just where to 
watch, or how, and this is a serious oversight. The 
“sobble-uns” of Riley’s day came only in the night, but 
nowadays they come both night and day; they come 
waving red banners with hammers and sickles on, and 
singing a hymn in which they tell you they are the in- 
ternational army which will be the human race. They 
are easy enough to watch, but what else to do is the 
problem of our time. 

My study of economic problems began three-quarters 
of a century ago, when at the age of four or five it was 
my fate to sleep across the foot of my parents’ bed, in 
a room in some cheap lodging-house in New York. It was 
an adventure to be awakened in the middle of the night 
and see my father strike a match and light the overhead 
gas jet, and to help him exterminate those small round 
black creatures which claimed prior possession of the 
bed and had sallied forth in an expedition known as 
“repel boarders.” 

So it came about that a tiny child began plaguing his 
relatives with the question, “Why are some people poor 
and other people rich?” My father said it was because 
of the Civil War; in his boyhood in Richmond, Vir- 


ginia, he had been so hungry that he had eaten the 





On September 20, Upton Sinclair celebrates his 80th 
birthday. Born in Baltimore in 1878, he established 
his reputation as a muck-raking author before the First 
World War with such books as The Jungle, The Money- 
Changers, King Coal, etc. Of his later books (he has 
written over 70 novels and more than half a dozen 
plays), Oil, World’s End and Dragon’s Teeth are among 
the best known; the last won him the Pulitzer Prize in 
1943. A Socialist since the turn of the century, Sinclair 
ran for Congress in 1906 as a Socialist candidate from 
New Jersey, for Governor of California in 1926 and 
1930, and again in 1934 as a Democratic candidate. He 
founded the American Civil Liberties Union in California. 





SINCLAIR 


skin of a boiled ham. My mother said it was because 
my father was a “drinking man.” My maternal grand- 
father, a railroad official in Baltimore and a deeply re- 
ligious gentleman, told me that it was God’s will, and 
that I should “learn to do my duty in that state of life 
to which it had pleased God to call me.”” My Uncle Harry 
told me it would make a man of me, it would “put 
hair on my chest.” My Uncle Bland, who was on the 
way to becoming one of the richest men in Baltimore, 
offered to take me into his financial institution. But by 
then I knew that I wanted to be a writer. 

I was attending the City College of New York, a 
youngster still wearing short pants. In chapel every morn- 
ing there sat at the rear of the platform a row of the 
faculty members, elderly gentlemen all heavily bearded. 
I was awed by them and sure they would be able to tell 
me about this matter of poverty in the midst of excessive 
wealth. But none of them ever did. The professor of 
literature gave me, among other things, Emerson’s essays 
as the summation of ethical teaching. I took them to my 
hall bedroom—four flights up, and $1.25 a week (I was 
living on $4.50 a week, which I earned by writing jokes 
for newspaper funny pages). Emerson told me, in poetic 
language, that if you cast the bantling on the rocks his 
hands would be power and his feet would be speed. I 
recognized myself as a bantling, and I was on the rocks 
all right, but I had my doubts about the rest. 

After five years of City College, I went up to Columbia 
University for four post-graduate years, and here again 
I thought the prestigious professors would tell me about 
the cause of poverty in the midst of wealth. Among the 
courses I attended was one on “Practical Ethics.” I found 
that the good Professor James Hyslop had evolved a 
set of elaborate schemes for overcoming the evil power 
of political “bosses.” It was obvious to me from the 
outset that, before the professor had got his complicated 
legislation passed, the bosses, with the “graft” at their 
command, would have devised ways to bring it to nought. 

I had not learned about the causes of poverty from 4 
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college controlled by a series of Tammany Hall ad- 
ministrations, and I did not learn it at a university con- 
trolled by the wealthiest board of trustees in the world. 
ii had to get it in the school of hard knocks, from men 
who were alumni of that school. When I was 14 years 
old my professor of physics, J. Ogden Doremus, a local 
celebrity of that day, had told me: “Never believe what 
I teli you; always see it.” As it happened, right there 
and then I was learning what hard times were by seeing 
them; I was living through the worst panic and depression 
America had known up to then. I was so poor that I 
couldn’t buy a newspaper to read about it, but I saw the 
breadlines, the beggars on the streets, the families turned 
out of their tenement rooms and having no place to 
jtake their pitiful belongings. 

| I didn’t understand those dreadful things, because I 
asked my professors about them, and believed what they 
told me. I was properly contemptuous of Bryan with 
his “Cross of Gold” speech, and I would have voted for 
McKinley if I had been old enough. It was only later, 
in the school of hard knocks, that I learned the meaning 
of destitution in the midst of riotous wealth; and when 
the next big panic came, in 1907, I had my armor buckled 
on and my sword in hand. I have slept with them by my 
bedside now for more than half a century. Wars between 
nations begin and end and peace is declared; but the 
war against unearned wealth and special privilege goes 
on without ceasing, day or night, and it will not cease 
until we have attained that state set forth by the prophet 
Isaiah: “They shall build houses and inhabit them; and 
they shall plant vineyards and eat the fruit of them. 
They shall not build and another inhabit; they shall not 
plant and another eat.” 





T HE BASIC FACT of our economy is the phenomenon 
of “boom and bust.” Booms are delightful and busts 
are terrible, but we can never have one without the 
other; they follow as inevitably as day and night. The 
reasons are obvious. In our economy goods are not pro- 
duced for use, they are produced to be sold at a profit. 
The profits of modern mass production are enormous, 
much more than the profit-takers can spend for their 
own use, so they invest them in more means of produc- 
tion. All this takes place blindly, by guesswork; nobody 
knows exactly how many automobiles will be wanted 
next year. If there is a boom, everybody is full of hope 
and the factories run full time; credit expands, and 
everybody gets into debt. The panic of 1907 was ex- 
plained to me by a Wall Street man: “Somebody asked 
for a dollar.” Everything had been expanding on credit; 
everybody was doing business on hope; and suddenly 
he whole structure crashed. 

We have learned to prevent bank failures now: The 
Covernment puts its credit behind the bankers. But we 
ire powerless to deal with the results of the overproduc- 
tion of the means of production. All the Government can 
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do is to feed those who are thrown out of work when the 
great factories shut down. But don’t think that the Gov- 
ernment can give them the food it has bought from 
farmers to save the farmers from ruin; no, that would 
hurt the grocery trade. The food in the Government ware- 
houses must be allowed to spoil, while the Government 
gives the unemployed money to spend in the grocery 
stores. 

The outcome of these procedures is that the economy 
gets another jolt of inflation. That is the only means by 
which our sequence of boom and bust can be made en- 
durable to the mass of the people; and it goes on without 
ceasing. When I was a lad I couldn’t afford to pay one 
cent for a newspaper; now I pay 10. When I first came 
to California in 1916, I bought apricots at 3 cents a 
pound; last season I paid 19, and next season I shall pay 
21 or more. Everybody sees this, and nobody knows what 
to do about it; or if he does he cannot get a hearing. 
(There used to be soapboxes, but now there is traffic.) 


HERE IS one way the basic problem, overproduction, 
T can be solved, and that is by a war. A big war de- 
stroys so much property of all sorts that it makes a boom 
for a decade; a little war, a nice little one such as we 
had in Korea, will bring a “conservative” administration 
into power and keep it coasting along on promises for one 
term and part of another. President Eisenhower is a well- 
meaning man. So were Harrison, McKinley, Taft and 
Hoover, all honorable men; I lived under their admini- 
strations and can testify. But that didn’t keep the boom- 
and-bust cycle from working through their administra- 
tions; and you can see what it is doing to Ike. He came 
into power on the promise to cut the budget by $40 
billion; and now you see him boosting it by various 
inflationary schemes—in a desperate effort to keep the 
bust from busting wider and bringing in a lot of radical 
Democrats in November. 

If only we could have another nice little war; if only 
we could go in and put the kibosh on Nasser, and maybe 
Sukarno, in whose country our businessmen own precious 
oil wells! But the trouble is, the mad scientists have come 
up with so many new ways of mass killing that we just 
don’t dare use any of them. A little war might turn into 
a big war; and some night a submarine might sneak up to 
the vicinity of Sandy Hook and—without ever surfacing 
—launch a hydrogen bomb over Manhattan Island and 
wipe out eight or ten million Americans in a fraction 
of a second. Perhaps you have been wondering why I 
mentioned the Gobble-uns at the beginning of this article; 
and now you know. This is where the Gobble-uns come 
in. And they stay in. 

For the Gobble-uns have the bomb; we know it, and 
they know that we know it; also, they know that we have 
it. One side or the other might be willing to use it, but 
what would be the good if it couldn’t keep the other side 
from using it? We arrive at this odd situation: We have 
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invented a weapon so terrible that we cannot use it; 
and yet we have to keep it up in the air, day and night, 
forever and ever, on the chance that the other side might 
try to shoot first. 

What this amounts to is that wars have become too 
dangerous to be endured. We kept Britain and France 
from stopping Nasser for that reason, and we refrain 
from stopping Sukarno for the same reason. What we 
have now, and must be satisfied to have, is “cold war”: 
that is to say intrigue, subversion, propaganda. For these 
kinds of war the Red Gobble-uns are far better equipped 
than we. In propaganda we are hopelessly and irrevocably 
committed to the truth; even if we wanted to lie, we 
couldn’t, because of our heritage of freedom of speech 
and press. Many of our special interests have tried con- 
cealment of the truth and got away with it for a time. 
but always in the end the truth has come out, and 
in Government affairs it happens almost at once. 

The Gobble-uns, on the other hand, lie and deceive on 
principle, and as a religious duty; their god, whose name 
is Lenin, has specifically told them that they will have 
to do so in order to overcome the capitalist world and 
shape it according to their Communist dream. While we 
were saving them from Hitler they made a mass of 
agreements with us, and the moment he was dead they 
began breaking them; I have seen a list of such breaches, 
and the number is around 40 or 50. Their word means 
nothing, and if you believe them, they are laughing at you 
behind your back. 

I am calling them Gobble-uns playfully; as a student 
of history, I understand them to be the product of millen- 
nia of ruthless and hateful despotism. Perhaps it took 
blind fanaticism to overcome and destroy the power of 
the Tsardom; but now Soviet Communism confronts us 
as the sworn enemy of all the freedoms our forefathers 
have won for us. We have to understand them, and at 
the same time resist them with our weapons of freedom. 
We have a double task, for we also have to bring about 
fundamental changes in our own economic system. We 
mean to do it by the process of free and open discussion, 
and the democratic choosing of our legislators and telling 
them what to do. Never, I hope, shall we see in America 
the mockery of an “election” such as we recently saw 
in the Soviet Union—amillions of people being herded to 
the polls to cast ballots with only one set of candidates. 


UT IN ALL OUR TALK about freedom, and in our ef- 

forts to defend it, we labor under one heavy handi- 
cap. We are going out to do battle for the minds of all 
the more backward peoples of the earth; we have .to win 
that battle, or see the Gobble-uns win it and shut us 
off from a great part of the oil and minerals and other 
products needed by our economy. Airplanes and atomic 
power have made the whole world one, and it will be 
either a free world or a slave world with fancy Red 
labels. 


















There are those who tell us that ours is a “white man; 
country” and they mean to keep it that way. But it » 
happens that the backward peoples nearly all have skin 
that are yellow or red or brown or black. This seems ty 
be an act of Providence, and we have to adjust our mind 
to it. If we fail to, if we continue to harbor and manifeg 
race prejudice, we are handing the enemy the one weapon 
that can lay us in the dust. I venture the guess that two 
short words—only 10 letters—which have recently gor 
out from America have presented a billion dollars wort 
of propaganda to the Communists in all the five continent 
and the thousands of islands on this earth. Those wor 
are “Little Rock.” I doubt if there is a country large o 
small in which the Communists are not showing films ¢ 
Arkansas National Guardsmen with guns in_ their, 
hands, using them to keep eight neatly dressed and badh 
















































frightened Negro children from getting an education i} 4 
an American public high school. th 
All over the world, the Communist agents are work} ¢ 
ing tirelessly. The Soviets spend several times as muc§ 4, 
on what they call “agitprop,” agitation and propaganda} 1 
as we spend in making our ideas known to the world; ig 1, 
proportion to relative wealth, it may be ten times 3 5 
much. They are building dams and steel mills and suc} ,, 
in the backward lands, and with their engineers an§ 
trained workers go the secret agents and propagandists} 4. 
dedicated and tireless men firm in their faith that Lenin |, 
ism is to rule the future. To them, all races and nation§ 4; 
are alike and the only enemy is capitalism. They pic) oy 
out likely young prospects and send them to Moscow, ef 

penses paid, for training in both technology and hatred 
of America. They are training in Russia twice as mani te 
scientists and technicians as we are; and the pupilg N, 
study six days a week, and six nights as well. Here iff to 
our land of the free we are wondering why we cal™ (| 
teach Johnny to read; in the Soviet Empire, Ivan at th go 
same age has mastered trigonometry. Students from aM ]j} 
the world are treated alike—whether their skins be whit th, 
or yellow or red or brown or black; and I have no dou ce 
that every one of them has been shown a film calleg W 
Little Rock. an 
In contrast to this, consider the situation in our OW re, 
national capital, which happens to be a half-Souther§ ¢o, 
city, with the color bar enforced in hotels, restaurants an@ th; 
theaters. There come diplomats and officials, scientis§ H; 
and scholars from the dark-skinned races, and our Stal no 

Department has found it necessary to issue official caré 
to some of these, certifying to their purity and propriey§ ou 
And even so, the magic cards do not always work! (#§ Ca 
you imagine the reports which these sensitive men 4% of 
their wives carry back to their own people? Ne 
I say we are in the midst of a war, a life-and-death yo 
struggle for the minds and consciences of mankind; alll wa 
we fight that war with handcuffs on our wrists and‘ al; 
ball and chain on our ankles. If we lose, what we lof the 
is America. an 
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one of the most efficient and 
useful institutions in the country. 
Last summer, Edith and I followed 
the track of some of its activities in 
the West. We visited Grand Canyon, 
Crater Lake, Yellowstone and three 
or four more of those magnificent 
recreation and natural wonder spots. 
Immediately after our return, we 
spent a week at a popular seaside 
resort on the New Jersey coast. This 
struck us as being dirty, sleazy and 
strictly low-class. There was the At- 
lantic Ocean, certainly as beautiful 
and impressive as the Grand Canyon 
or Crater Lake, but nothing was being 
done with it or for it. 

I, of course, had to raise a pro- 
Why couldn’t the 
National Park Service do something 
to save the beaches? Herbert Evison, 
Chief of Information in Washington, 
soon set me right: “Preservation of 
liberal and representative samples of 
the seashore has been a major con- 
cern of the Director, Conrad L. 
Wirth, ever since I first knew him— 
and that was a long time ago. He was 
responsible for a study of American 
seashores in the early *30s. Out of 
that study developed the Cape 
Hatteras National Seashore project, 
now approaching completion.” 

So last week Edith and I pointed 
our car toward Nag’s Head, North 
Carolina: that is the road-map way 
of approaching the Cape Hatteras 
National Recreational Area. When 
you start south from Nag’s Head to- 
ward the famous Cape, you are 
almost. but not quite, out at sea. On 
the right you have Currituck Sound 
and Pamlico Sound, and on the left 


O:: NATIONAL Park Service is 


testing voice. 
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By William E. Bohn 


The Wonders of 
Cape Hatteras 


is the open sea. You keep wondering 
how this narrow spit of sand you’re 
riding on has remained solid enough 
through the ages to resist the weight 
of the waves and to support its 
burden of sand dunes and its exciting 
variety of plant life. At Oregon Inlet, 
where the bridge of sand finally gives 
way, you are carried by a handsome 
free ferry furnished by the state of 
North Carolina. 

The head man at Cape Hatteras is 
Robert F. Gibbs, who belongs con- 
spicuously to the National Park 
guild. They are a fine lot of men, 
these park superintendents. They all 
have the same objectives, the same 
sense of devotion and the same wide 
intelligence. 

Gibbs grew up in Virginia, near 
Shenandoah National Park. As a Boy 
Scout he was taken there on camping 
trips and early got the idea that to be 
the boss of such a wonderful place 
would be just about the finest job in 
the world. So he has spent his life in 
the National Park system. He started 
in the Virginia forest service, in the 
war became foreman of a CCC camp 
and from there went into the Camp 
Service. 

The principal question which I put 
to Gibbs was the obvious one: “What 
can the Camp Service do to help 
people get more pleasure out of the 
beaches and the ocean?” He an- 
swered: “We have 70 miles of beach 
as beautiful and as exciting as any in 
the world—and it is our business to 
help people enjoy it and understand 
it.” The next morning, when we 
started down toward the Cape, we 
quickly bégan to understand his 
meaning. Eventually there are to be 


ten bathhouses; now there is only 
one, but it is the most beautiful swim- 
ming establishment I have ever seen. 

As we motored along, we soon 
discovered that walks have been con- 
structed to the tops of some of the 
mountainous dunes so that sightseers 
can easily take in the magnificent 
seascapes. Information and help are 
afforded fishermen. Right in the 
middle of the park is the bird refuge. 
Mr. Phillips, the director, told us 
that 170 species of birds have been 
listed as visitors. He had just re- 
turned from planting 20 acres of 
millet for the benefit of Canadian 
geese which are expected to come 
flying in. Bird-watchers are visiting 
this refuge in increasing numbers. 

Among the chief attractions at the 
Western parks were the informal but 
informative talks about natural fea- 
tures of the surroundings. At the 
Grand Canyon, the naturalists dis- 
cussed geology. At Mesa Verde, they 
described the life of the American 
Indians. At Yellowstone, they ex- 
plained the geysers. The impressive 
thing about it all was that the ordin- 
ary American tourists who swarmed 
over these places listened with real 
interest and asked intelligent ques- 
tions. I wanted to know whether any- 
thing like this was going on at this 
experimental seashore camp. 

The Park Naturalist is W. Verde 
Watson, a fine and lively young chap. 
He recently started what he calls 
shore-walks. With 10 or 20 inquirers 
he goes along the beach morning and 
afternoon armed with what looks like 
a dustpan made of wire screening. 
He uses this to scoop up whatever 
the retiring waves have to offer and 
explains whatever he takes. Late one 
afternoon—after his last “walk”— 
we wandered with him from the bath- 
house down to the beach. Within that 
short distance four tourists, two of 
them youngsters, eagerly stopped him 
in order to get explanations of things 
which they had found on the sand. 
This, it seems to me, justifies the 
whole experiment. To set people to 
asking questions—especially during 
vacation time—that is real education. 
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Jim Crow in Levittown, New Jersey 


ILLIAM LEvITT, who built two 
VV incase cities in New York 
and Pennsylvania, is encountering 
stiff resistance in his attempt to build 
a third Levittown on a similar basis 
in New Jersey. His public announce- 
ment that he intends to ignore New 
Jersey laws in refusing to sell Levit- 
town homes to Negroes has crystal- 
lized civic opposition and made a 
showdown with state and Federal au- 
thorities inevitable. 

Governor Robert Meyner is the 
man-of-the-hour as Negroes are 
being turned away at the Levittown 
sales office. 

The sale of homes in the new Levit- 
town began early in June, with the 
Federal Housing Administration in- 
suring the mortgages. At that time 
Levitt stated publicly that these 
homes were available to white per- 
sons only, despite New Jersey law 
banning discrimination in Federally- 
assisted housing. Levitt said: “It is 
neither applicable nor enforceable as 
far as we are concerned, and we are 
standing pat.” 

New Jersey is one of five states 
that have passed laws prohibiting dis- 
crimination in housing that is assisted 
by the FHA or the Veterans Admin- 
istration. The state has a Division 
Against Discrimination, an adminis- 
trative body charged with receiving 
and investigating complaints arising 
under the law. When discrimination 
is found, voluntary cooperation on 
the part of the builder or realtor is 
sought; if this fails, the violator may 
be prosecuted. 

Protests against Levitt’s policy 
mounted within hours after his state- 
ment had been made. Senator Clifford 


Case denounced the statement and 


By Ralph Lee Smith 


urged strong action to prevent Levitt 
from carrying out his intentions. The 
New Jersey Legislature unanimously 
adopted a resolution rebuking Levitt, 
and stating that “discrimination will 
not be tolerated within the borders of 
the state.” 

On July 1, more than 300 persons, 
representing some 35 civic and re- 
ligious organizations, held a protest 
meeting in Trenton. At this meeting, 
a permanent New Jersey Committee 
Against Discrimination in Housing 
was organized. The new Committee 
sent a delegation to confer with Gov- 
ernor Meyner, who subsequently is- 
sued a statement that he will act to 
prevent the establishment of a segre- 
gated Levittown. 

One of the Negroes who was re- 
fused an application form at the 
Levittown sales office filed a com- 
plaint with the State Division Against 
Discrimination, and this complaint 
is now being processed and investi- 
gated. The New Jersey Committee 
Against Discrimination in Housing 
is urging rapid handling of the com- 
plaint, and, if a finding of discrimi- 
nation is made, the Committee urges 
that FHA be requested by the state 
agency to withhold mortgage com- 
mitments until the requirement of 
the New Jersey laws are met. Mean- 
while, Levitt is selling his homes to 
white persons only, with FHA-guar- 
anteed mortgages. It is expected that 
he will be building 100 homes a week 
by September. 

Thus far, no Negro has ever made 
an original purchase of a Levittown 
home in any of his three gigantic 
city-building projects. All three have 
received FHA mortgage guarantees. 

Last year, civic violence broke out 


in Levittown, Pennsylvania, when » 
home in that development was re. 
sold by a private owner to a Negro 
family. For nine days William 
Myers, a Negro engineer, and his 
family were threatened by a mob 
that surrounded the house. Local po- 
lice, unable to cope with the rioters, 
called for state aid, and it was neces- 
sary to dispatch a large contingent 
of state police to the scene. Sub- 
stantial peace did not return to the 
community until the issuance of a 
firm court injunction against the 
rioters several months later. But, 
when it became clear that the state 
intended to enforce law and order, 
the disturbances did cease. This 
June, under the protection of the 
court order, a second Negro family 
moved in without the slightest diffi 
culty or disturbance. 

Governor Meyner is now being 
urged to take a strong stand, and to 
initiate action that will have the prac- 
tical effect of preventing Levitt from 
making good on his intention of 
building another white Levittown. 
Many courses of action are open to 
him. He can hold emergency meet- 
ings with Levitt and with the FHA, 
and if Levitt refuses to state his will- 
ingness to obey the law, the Governor 
can ask FHA to withhold mortgage 
insurance on Levittown homes. If 
Levitt remains intransigent, Gover- 
nor Meyner can also instruct the 
State Attorney General to explore the 
revocation of Levitt’s corporate 
charter; Levitt can also be enjoined 
from continuing to build until he 
states his willingness to observe the 
laws of the state. 

The case now rests with Governo! 
Meyner. 
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The Auto Magnates Big Gamble 


ETROIT HAS raised the curtain: 

Our 1959-model cars will be 
massive, longer, wider, with more 
glass and chrome, and sculptured 
lines to suit the manufacturer’s con- 
ception of the American ego. More 
cars will have tail fins—some big 
and soaring. Nearly all transmissions 
will be automatic; horsepower will 
remain about the same as on the 
1958 models. Many cars will be one 
or two inches longer. There will be 
dual headlights on nearly all models, 
new taillight patterns on most. There 
will be greater emphasis on hard- 
tops and station wagons. There will 
be more aluminum in working parts 
and stronger brakes; no big tire 
changes; expanded cargo space in 
some station wagons. Only the colors 
will be more subdued—to take cog- 
nizance of the obvious change in the 
American public’s feeling about 
gaudy display. 

For 1958 has been a year of reck- 
oning for the big U.S. auto manu- 
facturers. Sales thus far are running 
at an annual rate of about 4.5 mil- 
lion cars, the lowest total since 1952, 
and a full 3.5 million less than in 
the big boom year of 1955. (Dealers 
and auto workers are standing the 
loss.) However, while General Mo- 
tors, Ford and Chrysler continue to 
meet determined consumer resistance, 
American Motors’ sturdy, economical 
little Rambler has been setting new 
sales records, and foreign-car agen- 
cies mushroom across the country. 
It is clear that Detroit’s “Big Three” 
seriously misjudged the American 
temper. And, because of the two 
years needed to bring a new model 
from drawing-board to dealer’s show- 


———— 
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case, it may be 1960 before GM, 
Ford and Chrysler bring their mod- 
els into line with what today’s con- 
sumers want. 

Since Henry Ford’s day, the 
American automobile has become 
more than a means of transportation, 
more than a vital part of the econ- 
omy, more than a business thermome- 
ter or psychological weathervane. It 
has become, in effect, America’s 
emblem, testifying loudly and abun- 
dantly that we may indeed be going 
nowhere, but we’re going there in 
style—and fast. Its sheer numbers 
contribute convincingly to the world’s 
picture of our country as a rich, ma- 
terialistic, aggressive nation. 

Every year, we have a new model 
of the same brand, changed just 
enough so that the Joneses, with 
whom we must keep up at all costs, 
including 36-month payments, can tell 
it from the previous year’s model. 
The car owner who bravelv says that 
he prefers the model of three years 
ago—which he still has—is put down 
as being out of the money or, worse, 
out of credit. 

The rapidly growing popularity of 
smaller, lower-powered, economical 
cars could not affect the Big Three’s 
1959 models, which were designed 
two years ago. These giants of flash 
and power will appear in our show- 
rooms next month and it looks as 
though Detroit will be stuck with 
them. It mav be, given a new in- 
flationary push in the midst of con- 
tinuing unemployment, that the 1959 
models will do even worse than 
1958's. 

Unhappily, our economy cannot 
withstand a continued Detroit bust. 
One American in six is in some de- 
gree dependent on the auto industry 
for his livelihood. There can be little 
doubt that the curernt recession is in 
some measure chargeable to that in- 
dustry’s planned program of obso- 


lescence, chaotic trade practices, and 
high-cost installment financing. 

It may be argued that the Detroit 
manufacturers have earned their 
present recession. They have mani- 
fested a belief in their own invinci- 
bility which is astounding. They still 
think they can interpret the public’s 
wants—in spite of the drastic reduc- 
tion in sales and such fiascos as the 
Edsel, which missed the mark by 
miles despite the most advanced 
“scientific” consumer research. 

Henry Dreyfuss, a competent in- 
dustrial designer, recently described 
in Consumer Reports “the car De- 
troit should be handling.” He gave 
a list of detailed practical sugges- 
tions to make cars safer, more com- 
fortable and economical. Other de- 
signers and engineers have made 
similar suggestions. But Detroit, ap- 
parently, is not interested. 

What about the 1960 and 1961 
models now being fashioned in De- 
troit? 1960 is practically a closed 
book, although there may be some 
slight concessions here and _ there. 
Only the 1961 models offer some 
hope for real change. We are assured 
that there will be new emphasis on 
operation—more miles per gallon; 
a return to old-fashioned selling, less 
“dealing” on price; more special-pur- 
pose models for two- and three-car 
families. At the same time, we face a 
continuation of “new” models year 
after year, new power devices, “com- 
forts” and styling. 

Of course, Detroit will eventually 
be forced into building compact, 
distinctive and sensible automo- 
biles at something less than the bil- 
lion-dollar tooling cost of the coming 
1959 models. Meanwhile, as another 
able designer, Raymond Loewy, said 
when he was asked to comment on 
the 1957 models at the annual, 
$10-million-automobile show in New 
York: “Merry Christmas.” 














side leads only to terror and pity, J the 
and to death for all involved in his § 
perversion. Humbert, finally, comes {Lo 
to acknowledge his responsibility in ¢ ]¢ 
this tragedy: ap 

“Alas, I was unable to transcend J gig 
the simple human fact that whatever } ay 
spiritual solace I might find, what- } me 
ever lithophanic eternities might be | of 
provided for me, nothing could make ty 
my Lolita forget the foul lust I had } | 
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inflicted upon her. Unless it can be 
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THE PUBLISHING HIsToRY of American widowhood—‘for the sake Proven to me—to me as I am now, | ou} 
Lolita is almost too pat to ring true. of the casual caresses her mother’s today, with my heart and my beard, | oth 
In Vladimir Nabokov’s companion husband would be able to lavish on and my putrefaction—that in the in- / wo 
piece to the fragment of the novel his Lolita.” After Charlotte’s automo- finite run it does not matter that a f pe 
published in last year’s Anchor Re- bile death, when Humbert launches North-American girl-child _ named | Na 
view, it reads indeed like a fabrica- a cross-country concubinage with his Dolores Haze had been deprived of | nes 
tion far more colossal than the book’s __ girl-child Lolita, they tour through her childhood by a ee, unless | sci 
priggish PhD “editor.” Hilariously a Baudelairean image of Poe’s Amer- this can be eer (and if it can, { ble 
and viciously misunderstood, rejected  ica—“une grande barbarie éclairée then life is a joke), I see nothing | sat 
by American publishers (despite the au gaz.” And, in a second nightmare for the treatment of my misery but | clai 
admonitory reference to Judge Wool- —_— journey, Humbert loses his Lolita to the melancholy and very local palli- | ext 
sey’s Ulysses decision in the mock an enigmatic and perverse rival ina = 9"'Ve of articulate art. To quote an | Lo} 
editor’s fake “introduction”), Lolita Poesque world of hallucination, dis- old poet: } 
found a base next to Henry Miller ease and mystery. ““The moral sense in mortals }eml 
and the Marquis de Sade on the list Humbert’s experiences force upon is the duty cal 
of a Paris publisher frequently de- him knowledge of a core of Eden- ““We have to pay on mortal | pla 
voted to paperback erotica. From fruit—banal as it may seem—be- sense of beauty.’ ~ Bes 
there, it made its stealthy way neath the tasteless crust of “philistine Herein, Lolita is most distinctively Mis 
through customs, esoteric reviews vulgarity” in America. But he can “American.” For the great American § 84 
and coterie admiration back to never really partake of such sim- subject—in Poe, in Hawthorne, in Qui 
American publication, if still not to __ plistic “values.” Though he is con- = Melville—has been the horror and styl 
American respectability. verted from Lolita’s pervert-lover to _ alienation necessarily suffered and )™0 
Emerging from such devious, sub- _ sense in himself a blundering parent- inflicted from the elixir of art. Thus, §™i 
terranean passageways, Lolita shapes __ hood, he can offer her only a “parody _—- Poe’s European image hovers not inf 
up more and more as the brightest of incest.” And Lolita—‘the ideal only in Humbert’s febrile conscious- dea 
novel in over a decade, The sting | consumer, the subject and object of __ ness, It is the Poe hero—“I’écrivain ligh 
in this tale, and the laughs, are surely every foul poster”—must always pre- _—des_ nerfs” —whom Nabokov revives 1 
on us—but that is just what we fer the impotent sham of Hollywood — for Lolita—the sensitive. alien mad- } UT 
should have expected. glamor, which Humbert’s rival pos- man clutching beyond rationality and hun 
Actually, we face a trio of laugh- _ sesses, to old-world Humbert’s pant- _ normal standards of behavior for an dog 
ter: that of Nabokov and his first- ing needs, even to new-world Hum- aberrant truth wherewith to feed his kov 
person hero, Humbert Humbert, cer- __ bert’s new-born fatherhood. life, his art. he 
tainly; but also, remotely inspiring The best he can expect is to listen, In permitting his fatuous “editor” whe 
both, that of Edgar Allan Poe. For solitary on a mountain road, to the an innocent moment of truth, the Visi 
Humbert, the European, delights in “melody of children at play” rising | author frames the essence of his of 
conceiving himself Poe’s latest ava- from a mining town, and to com- book: “Had our demented diarist }‘v¢ 
tar. Like Poe, he struggles to incar-  prehend “that the hopelessly poig- | gone . . . to a competent psychopath- } 74g: 
nate in pubescent “nymphets” his nant thing was not Lolita’s absence _ ologist, there would have been no the 
own, lost Annabelle Leigh of child- from my side but the absence of her _— disaster; but then. neither would Hur 
hood Riviera memory. Even Poe’s voice from that concord.” The most there have been this book.” This is } ! 
“Edgar” slips into Humbert’s alias he can accomplish is to obliterate his _ the appalling moral rack upon which besi 
when, transplanted to America, he bestiality by executing the thief of Lolita suspends us. While the readet_ J ®s 
weds a nymphet’s mama—Charlotte his Lolita, his.semblable and frére. is disgusted and frightened by Hun T 
Haze, the full-sized fruitage of young = Thus, his attempt to have her at his _ bert the pervert, he can never escape nig 
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the obverse and dependent mask of 
Humbert the artist. And the art of 
Lolita is more than Humbert’s solace. 
If, as Nabokov insists, Lolita is no 
apologue, it is here a kind of apolo- 
gia: “I am thinking of aurochs and 
angels, the secret of durable pig- 
ments, prophetic sonnets, the refuge 
of art. And this is the only immortali- 
ty you and I may share, my Lolita.” 

Lolita’s greatness, however, does 
not depend upon theme alone. Its 
subject in the clutch of almost any 





other contemporary American writer 
‘would turn squalid or lurid, or would 
be glazed with a jelly of rhetoric. But 
Nabokov’s style has the very exact- 
ness—‘cette maniére minuteuse et 
scientifique dont les effets sont terri- 
bles’—in rendering Humbert’s sen- 
sations and desires which Baudelaire 
claimed for Poe’s. Precision within 
extravagance is the backbone of 
Lolita’s technique. 

Nabokov’s names, for example, 
embody in glorious hyperbole physi- 
cal or psychic relations of people and 
places to Humbert: Ramsdale and 
Beardsley, prim New England towns; 
Misses Opposite and East, carto- 
graphized neighbors; and Clare 
Quilty, playmaker. The parenthetical 
style, while reproducing the jagged 
motions of Humbert’s unhinged 
mind, efficiently conveys a world of 
information—as, for example, the 
death of Humbert’s mother: “ (picnic, 
lightning) .” 

The actuality of Humbert’s adven- 
tures is reflected by carefully sub- 
human correlatives. A whole cast of 
dog woofs and lopes through Nabo- 
kov’s scenes. And, entomologist that 
he is, he has an entourage of flies, 
who inhabit a low eatery (“adman 
visions of celestial sundaes, one half 
of a chocolate cake under glass, and 
several horribly experienced flies zig- 
tagging over the sticky sugar-pour on 
the ignoble counter”) or witness 
Humbert’s final crime (“a quarter 
of his face was gone, and two flies 
veside themselves with a dawning 
nse of unbelievable luck”). 

The wit projecting such bugs 
might, at first gasp, seem merely 
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grisly and perverse; and indeed Hum- 
bert’s is. But this very ambivalence 
of humor and horror maintains the 
balance of sanity in Lolita. Like 
James Joyce and Samuel Beckett, 
Nabokov introduces a comic glass, 
even at moments of greatest emo- 
tional stress, without which the read- 
er could not but turn away from 
spectacles so loathsome and so tra- 
gic. Yet this glass does not diffuse 
the book’s grotesqueries in a rosy hu- 
morous glow. It focuses them more 
vividly in the reader’s perception. 
In this technique lies, I think, 
Lolita’s future importance. Pene- 
trating the depths of American “cul- 
ture,” parodying the gun and moll 


mysteries, the blue-nose pornography, 
the psychiatric case-studies that sol- 
emnly mask as novels, Lolita brings 
a satirical scalpel to cut where in art 
as in life banality has festered. It 
should dispose of the pretensions to 
leadership in American fiction of 
both doleful middle-aged, middle- 
class professionalism and rowdy sub- 
terranean howling. For it injects into 
our novel a style, comic and mature, 
whose effects may prove as vivifying 
as that of Ulysses. And it reestab- 
lishes in American environs a strain 
of artistry which was not after all 
defunct, but only being cultivated 
these many years in Parisian gar- 
dens. 





Criticism in Paperbacks 


By John Unterecker 


E ARE, as every one knows. 
Wi an age of analysis, both 
psycho and literary. Timid, we hire 
experts to make our nightmares 
meaningful; and, equally timid in 
things literary, we buy studies of the 
significant writers whose works we 
seldom buy and hardly ever read, the 
ones who—as Shakespeare had it— 
hold the mirror up to nature. In our 
time, alas, we find that mirror 
cracked, warped, or clouded. Nature, 
we think, was never like this; this is 
more nightmare! And we rush to 
the experts to discover what those 
startling images portend. 

Though I exaggerate, the fact of 
the matter is that frequently we do 
find literary criticism considerably 
easier to take than literature. It is, 
therefore, with something of a feel- 
ing of the irony of things that I pre- 
pare to launch into a critical dis- 
cussion of the paperback republica- 
tion of some major works by five of 
our most important critics—each of 
whom spends a good deal of time 
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discussing the work of other critics. 
But we must, I suppose, live in our 
analytic world. 

The first of the five, Van Wyck 
Brooks’s America’s Coming-of-Age 
(Anchor, $.95), is considerably more 
useful as a historical document than 
as literary criticism (which it never 
really was), for it shows us what we 
had been in those painful years just 
before and just after the First World 
War. 

The three essays which comprise 
the book were published in 1915, 
1918 and 1921. Brooks, then a very 
young man, took as his theme the 
thinness of American literature and 
tried to explain it in historical terms: 
“Those of our writers who have pos- 
sessed a vivid personal talent have 
been paralyzed by the want of a 
social background, while those who 
have possessed a vivid social talent 
have been equally unable to develop 
their personalities.” The villain of 
the piece is the Puritan spirit with 
its emphasis on individualism and 
the pursuit of the dollar. Because we 
had never really worked together for 
anything, Brooks felt, our culture 
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was a shallow one, our writers in- 
capable of any genuinely valuable 
social analysis: “While European 
literature grows ever closer and den- 
ser and grapples to life more and 
more, American literature grows only 
windier and windier.” 

In spite of the fact that the dan- 
gers of the social coherence Brooks 
advocated may now seem quite as 
real as the dangers of the social in- 
coherence which 40 years ago he so 
fiercely attacked, his central insight— 
that the quality of a literature is 
closely bound up with the quality of 
the society which produces it— re- 
mains the debatable brilliant proposi- 
tion it has always been. As Brooks 
himself pointed out in his 1934 pre- 
face, the essays— filled with over- 
statement—are a young man’s work, 
but they are also uniquely a product 
of their times. They are just wrong 
enough (and just right enough) to 
force us, as we read them, to define 
both those times and our own. 

Brooks assumed in America’s 
Coming-of-Age that literature is both 
the product and the record of a cul- 
ture. Herbert Read, in The Nature 
of Literature (Evergreen, $1.95), 
looks to the individual author and 
finds literary excellence to reside in 
that author’s faithfulness to his own 
personality. His question is most fre- 
quently not “What is the work of 
art?” but rather “What does the work 
of art reveal about its creator?” He 
relies, therefore, very heavily on psy- 
chology (“the science of the indivi- 
dual psyche, where all science culmi- 
nates; for we know nothing unless we 
know ourselves”) both in formulat- 
ing the “nature” of literature and ex- 
amining individual works. 

At its best, literature is for Read 
the free expression of personality. 
(He distinguishes carefully between 
personality—which he finds to be 
dynamic, flexible, and spontaneous 
—and character—which he finds to 
be static, inflexible. and socially de- 
termined.) Free is perhaps the cru- 
cial word, for Read is the great cham- 
pion of free verse. and a good deal 
of his book is devoted to its celebra- 
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tion. Hopkins, therefore, whose 
sprung rhythm was “an impregnating 
breath, breathed into the ear of every 
poet open to the rhythms of con- 
temporary life, the music of our ex- 
istence,” is for him the supreme poet 
of our time. 

Though one can object to his 
heavy-handed use of psychology (he 
feels the psychoanalyst should help 
the critic in “the verification of the 
reality of the sublimation of any 
given neurotic tendency” on the part 
of the artist) and though one finds 
astonishing some of his strange no- 
tions (religion he declares outmoded 
as poetic subject matter and recom- 
mends that the work of modern 
physicists be used instead “to pro- 
vide a whole svstem of thought and 
imagery ready for fertilization in the 
mind of the poet”), his studies of 
particular authors, especially those of 
the Bronté sisters and of Henry 
James. are both perceptive and sound. 

Read, whose bias is Freudian, finds 
Jung a useful ally. Maud Bodkin, 
on the other hand, regards Freud’s 
esthetic theory as more limiting than 
valuable and constructs her Arche- 
typal Patterns in Poetry: Psychologi- 
cal Studies of Imagination (Vintage, 
$1.25) along strictly Jungian lines. 
Expanding Jung’s discussion of un- 
conscious “primordial images” which, 
bit by bit, have accumulated over 
the centuries as part of our mental 
inheritance, she evolves a whole 
theory of literature to account for 
the peculiar fascination of such di- 
verse work as the Greek tragedies, 


Dante’s Divine Comedy, Shake- 
speare’s Hamlet, Goethe’s Faust, 
Coleridge’s Rime of the Ancient 


Mariner and Eliot’s Waste Land. 
These works, by incorporating in 
their plots the archetypes of Woman, 
of the Devil, of Heaven and Hell, 
and of Rebirth, are able, Miss Bod- 
kin feels, to objectify our most deeply 
buried psychological patterns and so 
to give us moments of spiritual peace. 

Though her theory is very attrac- 
tive, her analysis of literature—par- 
ticularly poetry—leaves a great deal 
to be desired. For one thing, she 








has a tendency to reduce almost every 
poem to plot and theme alone, an 
her method of locating poetic thems 
(by going into a sort of trance stat 
shortly after reading a poem anf 
then recording the memories anj 
fantasies called up by its imagery) 
is exactly the kind of reader-reaction a 
that leads poets to abandon thei Wi 
profession. 

Miss Bodkin, whose favorite ques 
tion is “What did the poet intend 
us to feel?” manages on almost ever} . 
page to perpetrate one or the other} 1 
of those fallacies, the affective and dal 
the intentional, so neatly defined byf ;;, 
Monroe Beardsley and W. K. Wim. 
satt Jr. As Mr. Wimsatt points out 
in his set of “studies in the meaning} | 
of poetry,” The Verbal Icon (Noon 
day, $1.65), these are fallacies bef it, 
cause, though the questions “What} jh. 
did the poet intend to do?” anil ihe 
“How does the poem affect me?” do hop 
provoke interesting answers, the an} 1 
swers themselves reveal little if anv. pre 
thing about particular poems. 5; 
asking such peripheral questions, ow 
critics, Wimsatt contends, lead uw 
astray. 

For Wimsatt, therefore, the io 
of the critic is strictly to confine him 
self to the work at hand, to examine 
the intersections of the words of the 
poem and so disvlay for the reader 
the structure of the poem itself: “Th 
modern interpretation of poetry i 
fully concrete — reading the poet! 
words not within his limits as im 
tender but in the fullness of his r 
sponsibility as public performer ins 
complex and treacherous medium. 
The objective critic, Wimsatt argues 
should recognize that his function i 
“by approximate descriptions 
poems, or multiple restatements d 
their meaning, to aid other reader 
to come to an intuitive and full reali 
zation of poems themselves and hene 
to know good poems and distinguish 
them from bad ones.” 

In this book, Wimsatt limits him 
self almost exclusively to two mill 
areas of study: He tries to define tit 
proper territory of the criticism @ able 
poetry, and, in a group of very 0 Boy, 
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ful essays, he carefully explores the 
structure and technique of poetry it- 
self. Though this second group could 
never be described as easy reading, 
it does contain a great deal of in- 
formation that the rare person who 
reads poetry certainly ought to, and 
almost certainly doesn’t, know. Since 
Wimsatt is a teacher, and a good 
one, he manages to make this diffi- 
cult material available to those read- 
ers industrious enough really to learn 
it 

Like Wimsatt, William York Tin- 
dall, whose elegantly written The 
Literary Symbol (Midland, $1.75) is 
a major accomplishment in modern 
criticism, believes the critic’s only 
legitimate project is somehow to re- 
veal to the reader the literary object 
itself: “Not more nor less than what 
the object is but only that must be 
the critic’s end, however vain his 
hope of reaching it.” 

Tindall, who practices what he 
preaches, explores the functions of 


}symbols in poems, plays and novels 


and considers, finally, some of the 


‘ways in which poems, plays and 


novels can themselves be taken as 
symbols. Though most readers will, 
I suspect, be entertained by his wit 
or enlightened by his brilliant analy- 
sis of such difficult works as Joyce’s 
Portrait of the Artist, Yeats’s “Sail- 
ing to Byzantium,” Henry Green’s 
novel Party Going, and 
Faulkner’s complex Absalom, Absa- 
lom!, writers themselves will per- 
haps value his work most highly. 
“I was reading Tindall’s book on 
my way back from Boston,” a friend 
of mine, a very good young novelist, 


i reported, “and I often found myself 


just sitting there staring out of the 
train window thinking about what 
he was saying. That’s a very helpful 
book he’s written—from the writer’s 
point of view, I mean. He really 
understands the creative process.” 
This high praise is deserved. 

Though I find Tindall’s book and 
Wimsatt’s most useful, each of these 
ive books is, in its own way, valu- 
ible. Catalysts all, they help open 
our eyes to excellence in art. 
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The Founding Fathers 


In God We Trust. 
Ed. by Norman Cousins. 
Harper. 464 pp. $5.95. 


THE critical problem for those who 
practice the return to religion, as 
it is in style today, may be defined 
by one question. To what religion 
do you return? Or, if you like, to 
what point in our own religion do 
we return? For some persons, the 
present volume will provide the an- 
swer. We return to the Faith of our 
Fathers. Only, our fathers are not 
the fathers of the Church of Christ 
but the founding fathers of the United 
States of America, of whom we are 
all in some sense the spiritual as 
well as the political heirs. 

It is too bad that this book bears 
a title which suggests the sort of book 
which no one cares to read through 
himself, but which he gladly proffers 
for the improvement of the mind and 
morals of a friend. It does an in- 
justice to Norman Cousins’s careful 
work in selecting and ordering and 
introducing the materials, and to the 
vigor and individuality of the nine 
American Fathers who express their 
religious beliefs here in their own 
words. A good half of the text, with 
propriety, goes to Thomas Jefferson 
and to John Adams. But we also get 
Benjamin Franklin, George Washing: 
ton, James Madison, Alexander Ham- 
ilton, Samuel Adams, John Jay and 
Thomas Paine. 

The sharp focus of the book high- 
lights certain aspects of personality 
which we may have missed in the 
past. Hamilton looks like a mere 
formalist in his piety, until we come 
to the startling realization that it 
may well have been a Christian 
scruple against killing a man for a 
point of honor that cost him his life 
in the duel with Aaron Burr. Paine, 
we are reminded, was as zealous to 
combat atheism as he was to war 
against traditional religion. An ad- 
mirable fighter rather than a deep 
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thinker, Paine believed that every 
man must choose sides in the battle 
of life, and so accept his reward or 
punishment in a future existence, 
while immortality of any sort would 
be denied to the neutralists: “Those 
who are neither good nor bad, or 
are too insignificant for notice, will 
be dropped entirely.” That he felt 
assured of the outcome for himself 
we learn from his appreciation of the 
reason which is bestowed upon man 
by God—“and I gratefully know that 
He has given me a large share of 
that divine gift.” 

Washington is in character when 
he concentrates his attention on di- 
vine providence. This may be called 
the favorite doctrine of the success- 
ful executive. Marcus Aurelius, John 
Calvin, Washington are united in this 
predilection. And if there are skepti- 
cal minds that wish to put a different 
interpretation on the business, we 
must retort that they might under- 
stand it better if they had developed 
an equal talent for getting providence 
to collaborate with them in their 
own purposes. But what I find most 
charming about this father of our 
country is his persistent assault, 
throughout the Revolutionary War, 
on the habit of profane cursing and 
swearing among his men—‘“a Vice 
heretofore little known in an Ameri- 
can Army.” That he should take on 
such a crusade in the midst of other 
perilous employment not only shows 
him to be a sterling man of principle, 
but gives him a certain flavor of the 
romantic and quixotic which we had 
not suspected was a part of him. 

Of course, the serious problem 
here for the historian is that of the 
relationship in these men between 
their heritage of Christianity and the 
new philosophy of the Enlightenment. 
Except for Samuel Adams and John 








Jay, they are all deists. Yet they are 
Christian deists, who find it as na- 
tural to worship with a traditional 
piety as to talk with a liberated 
tongue. One might say that they are 
Christians from the neck down but 
deists from the eyebrows up. It is, 
moreover, tautologous to speak of 
a Christian deism, because—contrary 
to the fond belief of these gentlemen 
that they espoused a universal, a na- 
tural, a rational religion—there never 
did arise any such doctrine against 
a background of Hinduism, Bud- 
dhism, Islam or Confucianism. In- 
deed, one may be confident that the 
blend of scientific rationalism with 
one of these other faiths must yield 
quite a different precipitate. 

It is obvious, for instance, that 
John Adams, for all his overt Uni- 
tarianism, is irretrievably a Calvinist 
in his estimate of human nature and 
in his interpretation of political in- 
stitutions. And both Franklin and 
Paine are superb instances of the 
secularized Quaker. Paine is a 
Quaker in his hatred of slavery, in 
his passion for independence. His 
Rights Of Man is a secular deposit 
from the proclamations of the Level- 
ers and Diggers before him. He is 
a Quaker above all in his unesthetic 
rationalism, in his resolve to impose 
upon mankind a religion as simple 
and silent and “drab-colored” as he 
alleges would have been the whole 
creation had the Quakers presided 
over it. Both Franklin and Paine 
have the Quaker passion for simpli- 
city, for reasonableness (though 
Paine is a fanatic about being reason- 
able), for the dutiful attention to 
business (though duty is an absolute 
for Paine, while it is always taken 


in moderation by Franklin), for the 
scientific rather than the artistic ap- 
prehension of the wonders of nature. 

Moreover, the liberalism of these 
minds does not save one of the best 
of them, Jefferson, from what must 
be called a kind of civilized anti- 
Semitism. This is something which 
Jefferson shares with Gibbon and 
Voltaire, for whom the Hebrew heri- 
tage was under attack because it was 
the seed-bed of the Christian super- 
stition, and also because an attack 
on Judaism as an oblique assault on 
Christianity could with safety take 
on a more savage character than a 
direct attack on Christianity. With 
Jefferson there is variation in detail. 
We begin with the “depraved reli- 
gion” of the Jews, with the “idle 
ceremonies, mummeries and obser- 
vances of no effect” imposed upon 
them by Moses, with their God who 
is “cruel, vindictive, capricious and 
Then we have the “re- 
former,” Jesus, who brings us back 
to a pure morality. But his work in 
turn is corrupted by “false shepherds” 
and “religion-builders” and “crazy 
theologists” until it is restored to its 
pristine purity by Jefferson. 

As for the final test of true reli- 
gion, most of these men are agreed 
that it is the civic test. Washington 
affirms that no bad citizen can possi- 
bly be a good Christian. John Adams 
believes in “all religions consistent 
with morals and property.” Jeffer- 
son is content that a religion should 
be a factor to preserve “peace and 
order.” So they favor a simplified 
gospel and the toleration of religious 
differences, because for them the 
state takes over the 
church. Many of them might say 
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with Paine, “my own mind is my 
own church,” but none of them woul 
be so anarchist as to say “my om 
mind is my own government.” Many 
of them might share the bias of 
Madison, who would not speculate 
on his own place in eternity, but 
could entertain the idea that a “well. 
founded commonwealth may be im 
mortal.” 

Of course, the long-run effect oj 
this sort of thing must be that reli. 
gion would lose its transcendence ty 
culture, and become simply an «- 
commodating mirror to reflect ané 
to magnify the prejudices of the time, 
But when a religion has lost the ca 
pacity to stand in prophetic judg. 
ment on the institutions of society, 
both at home and abroad, then it 
has lost its most significant social 
function. In this connection, we 
might remember the enthusiasm of 
the atheist Thomas Hobbes for the 


“simple gospel”—a very simple gos. 





pel, indeed! —and the care with 


which, in the Leviathan, he worked ; 


out the proper exploitation of such 
a simple gospel by a_ totalitarian) 
state. In our time, the complete sub- 
jection of religion to the role of civil 
servant is nowhere so well achieved 
as within the orbit of the USSR. 

If I make these precautionary ob- 
servations about the Faith of ow 
Fathers, it is because, whatever maj 
have been Norman Cousins’s intent, 
more than one devout and _patriotit 
traditionalist will be tempted to take 
these readings as the clue to a tidily 
simplified gospel for our times. We 
should, indeed, be grateful that the 
principles of religious toleration 7 
of the institutional separation 0 
church and state were early estab 
lished in this country. And we should 
be sympathetically appreciative o 
some of the rationalist illusions— 
most pronounced in Jefferson—which 
at that time facilitated the ardes! 
championship of these precious pri 
ciples. But it is quite another thing 
to believe that the very simple gos! 
of this set of fathers can be taken 
as an adequate faith for living # 
these days. 
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Ignoring for the moment Jeffer- 
son’s fantastic belief that all religions 
teach the same sort of ethics, that 
there is no connection between civil 
rights and religious convictions, that 
he could combine the philosophies of 
Epicurus and Epictetus and Jesus 
(we already know what Epictetus and 
Marcus Aurelius thought of that!), 
that the evolution of the sane society 
in the new republic would soon see 
every one a Unitarian—ignoring all 
this, let us inquire simply into his 
views of atheism and polytheism. It 
was Jefferson who assured us that, 
whether a man believes in twenty 
gods or none, “it neither picks my 
pocket nor breaks my leg.” 

But it was not only Jay and John 
Adams who disagreed with him here, 
but Paine. What made Paine hard- 
headed on the subject was a first- 
hand experience of the organized, 
corporate atheism which obtained in 
the France of the Revolution. So in 
our day we confront for the first time 
in history an entire and enduring 
society, Communism, incorporated on 
a base of atheism and scientifically 
exploiting within its boundaries a 
“simple gospel” under the institu- 
tional auspices of a form of Chris- 
tianity, in precisely the manner in- 
dicated by Hobbes. 

The moral to be drawn from all 
this, however, can hardly be Paine’s 
moral that we should return to the 
“pure, unmixed and unadulterated 
belief in one God, and no more.” The 
fact is that the deism of Paine and 
his contemporaries rested on a Judeo- 
Christian base, and gathered there- 
from richness of texture and firmness 
of ethical purpose. But when in 
another century that deism became 
completely detached from its base, its 
beliefs would become so “pure, un- 
mixed and unadulterated” that its 
one God (and no more!) had been 
attempted to the peint of a spectral 
and innocuous three-letter word. It 
may indeed be true, as all these men 
perceived, that the historic “positive” 
teligions, undisciplined by reason, 
must degenerate into harmful super- 
tition. It is also true that a purely 
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rational religion, without significant 
roots in history, must wither into an 
inane formalism. So Kant: Percepts 
without concepts are blind; con- 
cepts without percepts are empty. 

The awkward moral of this lesson 
is that no sort of “simple gospel,” 
whether historical or rational, can be 
adequate to our needs. First of all, 
we have to reject the universalistic 
propositions of the Age of Reason 
and, with a more realistic awareness 
of comparative religions and irre- 
ligions, learn how to make discrimi- 
nating judgments. We must learn to 
speak not of all religions but of some 
religions and of some other religions; 
not of all atheisms but of some 
atheisms and of some other athe- 
isms. And as we make discriminating 
judgments, we must dare to make 
judgments of value. It may be the 
case that some religions are more 
iniquitous than some atheisms. It may 
also be the case that some atheisms 
are more superstitious than some re- 
ligions. To work patiently toward a 
truth that is complex enough to sat- 
isfy the necessities of both history 
and reason, but clean-cut enough to 
draw a line at last between liberty 
and tyranny, love and hatred: This 
is still the challenge to faith. 

As for myself, if I draw some 
spiritual sustenance from this patris- 
tic literature which Norman Cousins 
has made available, it comes from a 
level somewhat deeper than that of 
official doctrine. What thrills me in 
this reading is that I find myself 
again in the company of real men. 
By this, I mean that they acknowledge 
without embarrassment the mind and 
the soul which make human beings 
human. That with confidence they 
exercise their reason on the large 
questions of the nature and destiny 
of man without that passion for the 
piecemeal which consumes the in- 
tellects of our time. That with cour- 
age they make their moral and 
spiritual commitments, preferring to 
risk much in a noble adventure 
rather than to guard a little in a 
craven security. Of our existentialist 
tizzies, of our positivist scruples, they 


are superbly innocent. Their judg- 
ments of truth are uncontaminated 
by skepticism, their judgments of 
beauty undistorted by impressionism, 
their judgments of goodness uncor- 
rupted by relativism. There they take 
their stand—that God may help them 
if He will, as they most certainly 
will help themselves. 

It is true that Jefferson and his 
kind reach the ridiculous. It is also 
true that they attain to the sublime. 
Out of this indifference to absurdity 
and this aspiration after excellence 
comes an enormous energy which is 
not without creative impact on our 
social institutions. Better, perhaps, to 
be one of this fellowship than one of 
those base Laodiceans to whom a 
certain prophet of the Lord said, “be- 
cause thou are lukewarm, and neither 
cold nor hot, I will spue thee out of 
my mouth,” and of whom another 
prophet of the Lord remarked that 
because they are “neither good nor 
bad, or are too insignificant for 
notice,” so they, at the final judg- 
ment, “will be dropped entirely.” 
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In Defense of the Fourth Republic 


The French Political System. 
By Maurice Duverger. 
Chicago. 227 pp. $4.00. 


Ir 1s a satire in the best French 
manner that an existing system 
should collapse just when it is hailed 
by an apologia pro vita sua. With the 
appearance of this book the Fourth 
French Republic, with which it deals, 
went out of existence. 

The author, Maurice Duverger, is 
professor of law and political science 
at the University of Paris. His book, 
dealing with the structure and opera- 
tions of the Government of the Fourth 
Republic, is brief yet comprehensive, 
and his judgments are clear, meas- 
ured and penetrating. Apart from an 
analysis of the constitutional system, 
Duverger gives an excellent descrip- 
tion of the extra-constitutional forces 
that profoundly influenced the Gov- 
ernment, such as organized business, 
labor unions, the press and the in- 
tellectuals. The book contains val- 
uable appendices, notably the text 
of the Constitution and a table of 
election results. Altogether it is a 
good example of a kind of study in 
which French scholars excel: a com- 
pact, illuminating exposition of a 
great and difficult subject. 

With the advantage of hindsight, 
it is now possible to make a post- 
mortem examination of the political 
system of the Fourth Republic as de- 
scribed here. Does it reveal the seeds 
of its own destruction? Does it show 
a failure of the founding fathers of 
the Constitution of 1946 to provide 
built-in safeguards for the preserva- 
tion of their handiwork? 

From any democratic viewpoint, 
the Constitution was a model docu- 
ment. It reasserted the old, individ- 
ualistic Rights of Man and pro- 
claimed in no uncertain ‘terms the 
new social rights. It provided for 
woman suffrage. It repudiated coloni- 
alism by granting equal citizenship 
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to the peoples in the overseas terri- 
tories. It created a system of govern- 
ment modeled on the British: a cere- 
monial Presidency corresponding to 
the Crown; an advisory council, to 
the Lords; an all-powerful National 
Assembly, to the Commons; and a 
Ministry responsible to the lower 
house. 

Why, then, did not the French 
Government work as well as _ the 
British? The same Parliamentary sys- 
tem in France did not, as in Britain, 
produce ministerial stability. The 
multiplicity of parties, according to 
Duverger, explains “the defects of the 
French system of government far 
more than the nature of the political 
institutions proper.” And the mul- 
tiplicity of parties produced a worse 
situation in France than elsewhere 
on the Continent, where the system 
has managed to maintain a fair de- 
gree of ministerial stability. In 
France there were cleavages within 
each of the many parties (with the 
exception of the Communists and So- 
cialists), resulting in cleavages with- 
in the Ministry itself. To discourage 
the constant fall of Ministries, the 
Constitution of the Fourth Republic 
did provide a method for dissolving 
the National Assembly before the ex- 
piration of its term of office. But it 
was a clumsy method that was used 
only once, and then ineffectively. 

The multi-party system was not 
improvised. It has been as truly char- 
acteristic of the historical develop- 
ment of France as the two-party 
system has been of Britain. The 
various groups reflect politically the 
many deep divisions in the nation, a 
heritage of the undigested French 
Revolution that split the people into 
bitterly hostile factions, 

Since 1791, when parliamentary 


government was introduced, France 
has never been ruled by a single 
freely elected party of like-minded 
members, representing a majority of 


Parliament or the people. Under the * 


democratic Third and Fourth Re. 
publics, Parliamentary majorities 
consisted of fortuitous combinations 
of minority groups, divergent in aims 
and often mutually hostile. As a con- 
sequence, the average Frenchman re- 
garded the government not as the 
true representative of the people but 
as the tool of minority interests— 
hence the enemy, actual or potential, 
of individual freedom. “France con- 
ceives political relations,” observes 
Duverger, “as a dialogue between 
citizens and the state” and regards 
“defiance and suspicion of the state 
as the best guarantee of individual 
freedom.” 

Another factor in the situation is 
the French conception of the very 
nature of Parliamentary govern 
ment, which is in striking contrast 
to that of the British, who con- 
ceive Parliament realistically as 4 
legislative machine for the making 
of laws. Debate in the Commons is 
full and free, but the passage of a 
Government bill is predetermined 
because the rigid discipline of the 
majority party compels uniform ac- 
tion by its members voting for the 
measure. Their private opinions con- 
cern the Government little. The 
French, on the contrary, regard Par- 
liament primarily as a national for- 
um, where many opinions find full 
expression and where the members 
are free to act in accordance with 
their opinions. And between opinion 
and action the French distance i 
short. 

Under the Fourth Republic, the 


parties in the main were similar 10 
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those under the Third. The Right 
was reactionary, but instead of mon- 
archists there were now fascists and 
near-fascists. On the Left were the 
Radicals and Socialists, both much 
the same as under the Third Repub- 
lic, only more so. Two new parties 
appeared: The Communists on the 
extreme Left and the MRP (French 
initials for “Popular Republican 
Movement”) in the Center. Though 
the largest single party, the Commu- 
nists, since 1947, have been totally 
excluded from the Government. As a 
consequence, the working of the mul- 
tiparty system became even more 
dificult in a National Assembly op- 
erating on three-quarters of its ca- 
pacity. The MRP was something new 
in the history of French Republican- 
ism: a fairly large conservative party 
dedicated to the maintenance of the 
existing order, as established by the 
Fourth Republic. It was Catholic in 
the sense that its policies were “in- 
spired by Christian ideals.” But the 
MRP was not clerical, as it did not 
seek special privileges for the Cath- 
olic Church; on the contrary, it es- 
poused religious toleration and up- 
held the law separating church and 
state. 

On all sides, both in France and 
elsewhere, fulminations are now 
heard against the Fourth Republic. 
It is denounced as weak, imperialist, 
sterile, evasive, unfair in taxation, 
and what not. Bad as it is, ministerial 
instability is made to appear as the 
sum of all political evils, Let us look 
at the record of the Fourth Republic. 
After the Second World War an ex- 
traordinary reconstruction took place, 
which quickly and efficiently put 
France in excellent shape. A “mira- 
cle” of production followed. Impor- 
tant industries became highly mech- 
anized, and productivity in some in- 
stances rose as high as in America, 
resulting in a remarkable increase in 
teal wages. For long, population had 
been virtually stationary; now a veri- 
lable “demographic revolution” has 
luken place with the marked rise in 
the birth rate. The welfare state was 
‘stablished through drastic social and 
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economic reforms. Recently, new 
progressive income and capital-gains 
tax laws were passed, designed to 
make the system of taxation more 
equitable. The Republic joined NATO 
and led in the movement to unify 
Western Europe through the estab- 
lishment of the Coal and Steel, 
Atomic and Economic Communities. 
By ceding the Saar to Germany, it 


created good relations with France’s 
historic enemy. It took definite steps 
to abolish colonialism by establish- 
ing equal citizenship for all under 
the French flag, by giving independ. 
ence to Morocco and Tunisia, and by 
granting a considerable degree of 
autonomy to Algeria. With this re- 
cord, why must France be “saved” 
by a Joan of Arc in a Citroen! 





Feather on Jazz 


The Book of Jazz. 
By Leonard Feather. 
Horizon. 280 pp. $3.95. 


LEONARD FEATHER, in his Encyclo- 
pedia of Jazz and the Encyclopedia 
Yearbook, opened up a new world 
for many people. His new Book of 
Jazz gives us comprehensive chapters 
on the history of various instru- 
ments, or instrumental divisions, 
through their myriad players. It also 
contains provocative sections on 
“New Orleans,” “Jazz and Race” and 
“The Anatomy of Improvisation.” 

In the first of these sections, 
Feather explodes the theory that jazz 
originated in New Orleans alone. 
Through interviews with musicians 
like Wilbur de Paris, Willie “the 
Lion” Smith and Luckey Roberts, 
and composers like Eubie Blake and 
the late W. C. Handy, he shows that 
at the beginning of this century jazz 
activities were scattered around the 
country. 

In “Jazz and Race,” Feather pro- 
vides an illuminating history of seg- 
regation and integration in the jazz 
world, and its bearing on American 
society as a whole. Yet he pays little 
attention to the superior attitude— 
based on musical “feel” rather than 
technical prowess—still displayed by 
many young Negro jazzmen. 

Most of “The Anatomy of Im- 
provisation” will be over the lay- 
man’s head. But even if he does not 
read music or know anything about 
a G-flat augmented seventh, he will 
glean certain insights from the read- 
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ing. (A Verve recording with the 
same title—MGV 8230—reproduces 
ten of the solos mentioned here and 
may be recommended to the uniniti- 
ate as well as the musician.) 

The bulk of the book consists of 
chapters about individual instru- 
ments, small combos and big bands. 
Lack of space apparently prevented 
Feather from discussing every mu- 
sician at length, especially in the 
crowded sections on piano and tenor 
saxophone. But some of his choices 
are questionable. In the piano divi- 
sion, for instance, talents like Red 
Garland, Tommy Flanagan and Barry 
Harris are not mentioned, while Bud- 
dy Greco, Roy Kral and Ralph Shar- 
on are included. 

The book ends with a chapter on 
“Horizons: Jazz in 1984,” in which 
a number of musicians, including 
Duke Ellington, Woody Herman, 
Dizzy Gillespie, Louis Armstrong, 
Voice of America disc-jockey Willis 
Conover and the author try to pre- 
dict the directions jazz will take. Says 
Feather: “Jazz today is a young 
man’s art and a young, immature 
art in itself.” He reminds us that 
“the first century of jazz still has 
four decades to run.” 

Like Feather’s earlier books, The 
Book of Jazz should be required 
reading for the neophyte. It will 
also be of value to the professional 
jazz listener. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


SEGREGATION 


Sidney Hook’s special section on “Democ. 
racy and Desegregation” (NL. April 21) has 
prompted me to a few reflections on the subject. 

For all its grave and obvious faults, racial 
segregation has performed a valuable social 
function. It has kept whites and Negroes 
separated at a time when intermingling would 
have generated conflict and endangered civiliza- 
tion itself. Yet it has not prevented Negroes 
from becoming ready for full participation in 
society. 

No one can deny that the Southern Negroes 
of 1865 were unready to assume the responsi- 
bilities of equality. An effort to give them 
equality resulted in the corruption and chaos 
of carpetbag rule. Segregation was instituted 
of necessity. Negroes were given a_ separate 
place in society. It was, to be sure, an inferior 
status, but it enabled them to advance cultural- 
ly without destroying the existing civilization 
by sheer weight of numbers. In the span of a 
lifetime, Negroes progressed from ignorant semi- 
savagery to a degree of literacy and intelligence 
surpassing that of many whites. While im- 
mediate equality would have pulled the whites 
down to the Negro level of 1865, segregation 
allowed the Negroes to adapt themselves to 
the higher standards of the culture in which 
they lived. Such an adaptation by the Negroes 
was a prerequisite to any sort of stable society 
based on equality. 

When segregation is considered in this light, 
two facts become evident. First, segregation is 
not necessarily evil. Wherever Negroes are 
still culturally inferior, segregation is simply 
the necessary recognition of an _ unpleasant 
reality. It cannot be condemned for denying by 
law an equality which does not exist in fact. 
Second, segregation is not a permanent insti- 
tution. As soon as a large body of educated, 
intelligent Negroes has arisen, segregation be 
comes completely indefensible. It is unjust and 
ridiculous to deny opportunity to a_ person 
solely because of his skin pigmentation. Once 
segregation results in arbitrary discrimination 
against capable people because of their color, 
it constitutes a violation of individual rights, 
and must be abandoned. 

To make blanket assertions upholding of 
condemning all segregation is a mistake. The 
desirability of segregation in a locality depends 
upon the relative cultural status of the races 
in that particular place. Each case must be 
judged on its own merits. What has benefited 
New York might do untold harm in certail 
rural areas of the South. We must not destroy 
the civilization of an area in our quest for @ 
abstract ideal. We must also reject the u# 
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Tue New Leaper welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


of segregation to keep the Negro forever in 
a subservient position. 

The race problem will not be cured by 
doctrinaire solutions. There is no program which 
is right everywhere. The sooner leaders of 
both races realize this and tailor their demands 
to fit local situations, the sooner will racial 
animosity and unjust discrimination come to 
an end. 


Charleston, W. Va. R. F. WELLES 


After reading M. E. Royek’s letter in the 
August 4-11 issue, I must conclude that he has 
not read my article on “Reaction in Poland” 
(NL, June 23) carefully. It certainly would 
have been absurd to speak about an “alliance” 
in Poland between the Catholic Church and the 
orthodox wing of the Communist party. I merely 
implied that, in spite of opposing and antagon- 
istic points of view, some elements in the 
Church and in the Party share the same deep 
suspicion of any creative or intellectual ap- 
proach challenging a certain conformist, com- 
mon sense, optimistic (“constructive”) vision 
of life. It is surely significant that the same 
writers and artists are attacked by the “Front 
of Moral Renewal” and by the more reactionary 
elements in the Communist party. 

1 maintain my point that Cardinal Wyszynski’s 

message was formulated in Zhdanovian terms. 
Koyek is mistaken in assuming that Zhdanovism 
consisted merely in denying people their right 
to individual preferences in art. Zhdanovism 
demands that life be “depicted in legible and 
clear colors,” reducing all modern literature 
and art to “blemishes and dirty blotches,” to a 
confusion of “indeterminate sensations.” 
Royek suspects that I am eager to precipitate 
“moral disintegration” in Poland as a_pre- 
requisite for a “revisionist” revolution. But 
what I tried to imply is that the present moral 
disintegration in Poland is the result of five 
years of Nazi occupation and ten of Stalinist 
terror. The “naiveté” of Polish “moralists” 
consists in ascribing it to Hlasko or Sagan. 

One point in Royek’s letter incites me to 
an apology. It may be true that in quoting the 
Cardinal’s message directly after pronounce- 
ments of the Front of Moral Renewal, I created 
an impression of cooperation between the Cardi- 
nal and the Pax group—although earlier in my 
aticle | refer to the Cardinal’s opposition to 
Pax. What does disturb me, is that the Front of 
Moral Renewal is used by Pax to end its moral 
solation, and that Pax has succeeded in luring 
tany Catholics—otherwise independent from it 
into cooperation with the Front. 

Paris K. A. JELENsKI 
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THINGS WORTH KEEPING 


It’s always so good to have 
Dad home! 


Home—the place he 
works hard to keep safe 
and secure. In a free and 
peaceful world he can al- 
ways be there to take care 
of his family. But peace 
costs money. 


Money for strength to 
keep the peace. Money for 
science and education to 
help make peace lasting. 
And money saved by indi- 
viduals. 


Your Savings Bonds, as 
a direct investment in your 
country, make you a Part- 
ner in strengthening Amer- 
ica’s Peace Power. 

The chart below shows 
how the Bonds you buy will 
earn money for you. But 
the most important thing 
they earn is peace. They 
help us keep the things 
worth keeping. 

Think it over. Are you 
buying as many Bonds as 
you might? 








HOW YOU CAN REACH YOUR SAVINGS GOAL 
WITH SERIES E BONDS 


(in just 8 years, 11 months) 


1 you | $2,500 | $5,000 | $10,000 


each week, | gars | $950 | $18.75 




















This shows only a few examples. You 
can save any sum, buying Bonds by 
Payroll Savings or where you bank. 
Start your program now! 
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HELP STRENGTHEN AMERICAS PEACE POWER 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement, It is donated by the People’s Educational 
Camp Society, Inc., in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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